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Oregon Coast Music Festival 


Vl 


uly 21-30, 2005 
Y 


COOS BAY / NORTH BEND / BANDON 
CHARLESTON / SHORE ACRES 


July 21 Craicmore 

July 22 Molly Jo Bessey 

July 23 Samba Ja 

July 23 “It’s About Time” Dance Band 
July 24 John Stowell Trio, Charleston 
July 25 John Stowell Trio, Bandon 
July 26 Orchestra Concert I 

July 27 Jazz at Jardin’s 

July 28 Orchestra Pops Concert 

July 29 Oregon Renaissance Band 
July 30 Bay Area Concert Band 

July 30 Orchestra Concert II 


Www ..orevoncoasimusic.com 
877.897.9350 
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Portland Printmaker Jonnelt Covault is 
showing at the Ashland Gallery, April 1st. 


Visitiusion the 
World) Wide Web 


http://jwww.jeffnet.org 


ON THE COVER 


A male Common Yellowthroat warbler surveys 
his nesting territory from atop a dried teasel. 
Common Yellowthroats are neotropical 
migrants, breeding in the temperate zone and 
migrating south to spend the winter in the 
tropics, from Mexico to Panama. Populations 
of many species of neotropical migrants are 
in sharp decline, but the Common 
Yellowthroat is a happy exception: this 
beautiful bird has become more common in 
the State of Jefferson over the past 30 years. 
Photo by James Livaudais. 
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8 Neotropical Migrants: Daredevils in Decline 
by Pepper Trail 
Neotropical migrants (often called “neotrops” for short), 
include many of the most colorful, familiar, and beloved 
birds of southern Oregon and northern California. Their 
lives are filled with adventurous travels, demanding 
almost unimaginable fortitude and skill. Unfortunately, 
the populations of many neotropical migrants are 
undergoing sharp and continuing declines. Every year, 
the spring chorus of returning songbirds grows a little bit 
quieter. It is hard to believe, but one of the greatest 
biological phenomena on earth - the spectacle of bird 
migration - is in very real danger of dwindling away. 


Local ornithologist and writer, Pepper Trail, examines 
the vibrant and all-too vulnerable lives of the neotrops 
who sometimes call the State of Jefferson home. Trail 
asks us to take care of these travelers and provides 
concrete ways for those without feathers to ensure the 
survival of our migratory feathered friends. Read and 
then look to the skies; perhaps you'll see a neotrop! 
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Dutch working on a vessel 


Vint us at our Studio and 


alery On Hwy 101 im 
OLd Town Bandon 


We are a working Hot Glass Shop 
and Glass Art Gallery in the 
Heart of Bandon-By-The-Sea 


Our gallery features the blown glass 

vessels and cast glass sculpture of 

Dutch Schulze, coral reef 

paperweights by Aro Schulze, and 
stemware, perfume bottles, and 

| jewelry by nationally known artists 
working in glass. You are invited to 
watch as we create the vessels and 
paperweights that are shown in our 

| gallery and which are featured in 

| galleries throughout the country. 

1 

| 

| 

| 


Monday-Friday 10am—5pm 
Saturday 1lam—4pm 


Ge 


240 Hwy 101, Bandon, Oregon 97411 
Across the highway from Old Town 
541-347-4723 
www.dutchschulze.com 
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JEFFERSON ALMANAC 


A True American Hero... 
right here in Klamath Falls 


ll admit that I’m drawn to stories about 

prisoners of war and tales of their sur- 

vival. I’m sure this is a result of grow- 
ing up with a mother who spent forty 
months in a Japanese prison-of-war camp in 
Indonesia during World War II. She was 18 
at the time. Her dad worked for Shell oil, 
and as soon as the war started, all whites 
living in Indonesia were thrown into prison. 
I try to imagine what it was like for my 
mother, now almost 82 years old, who 
emerged from the experience weighing 
only 80 pounds. Most of the prisoner of 
war stories I’ve read have been about 
World War II, and I’ve focused on women 
who lived to write about it. 

But a few years ago, our local paper 
mentioned the publication of the third edi- 
tion of Ernie Brace’s A Code To Keep (first 
published in 1988, and republished in 2001 
and 2003), and I knew I had to read this 
book. I was disappointed to discover I 
would be out of town the day of the release, 
but a friend obliged by running the errand 
for me, including getting Ernie’s auto- 
graph. A few months later, on a long road 
trip, I read the book aloud to my husband. 
We were totally unaware of the miles flying 
by as we were mesmerized by the story of 
the longest-held civilian prisoner during 
the Vietnam War. Ernie was captured May 
21, 1965 while working as a pilot who 
delivered supplies to Lao Special Forces. 
After being taken to Dien Bien Phu, he was 
locked in a bamboo cage that was only 
three feet wide and four feet tall, and lived 
there for forty months (with the exception 
of short freedoms during his three escape 
attempts). Though he was subsequently 
moved to other locations, Ernie was not 
released until 1973. 

In an effort to make more people aware 
of this exciting book, I suggested it as the 
reading choice for my book club. Since 
Ernie lives right here in Klamath Falls, 
what better way to appreciate the book 


than to invite him to join our meeting! It 
helped that one of the members of the club 
has a connection with Ernie, and we were 
delighted to have Ernie and his wife Nancy 
as our guests. 

The most amazing aspect of the book 
for me, was the fact that Ernie remembered 
so much, and in such great detail. How was 
that possible? Yes, he mentions several 
times in the book that he has an almost 
photographic memory, but the level of 
detail still fascinated me, so I asked Ernie 
about this. He explained that while impris- 
oned—especially during those years when 
he was totally by himself and living in a 
bamboo cage—he could concentrate, think, 
and remember things in great detail. After 
all, there was nothing to distract him. He 
didn’t have to think about his next meal, or 
what to wear. He could leave his body and 
live in thought. He found himself focusing 
on other things: “The hours I spent study- 
ing insects and animals around the cage 
helped keep my mind alert. Unable to move 
in a cage whose stench I had now grown 
accustomed to, I became an expert observ- 
er of the anatomy and behavior of the mos- 
quito, the takeoff and landing characteris- 
tics of the common fly, and the eating 
habits of the ground beetles around the 
cage” (p. 121). Another of Ernie’s strate- 
gies was to go back through the various 
crossroads in his past, imagining a life 
played out depending on which decision 
was made at each juncture. He also learned 
to not worry about something over which 
he had no control. 

In 1968, Ernie was finally taken from 
his cage in the jungle to Hoa Lo Prison, 
also known as the Hanoi Hilton, and the 
first American voice he heard since he had 
been imprisoned three-and-a-half years ear- 
lier was that of John McCain, who was in 
the cell next to his. McCain describes this 
meeting in the foreword of A Code To 
Keep: 


In October of 1968 ... I had been a 
prisoner of war in Hanoi for almost a 
year, and again found myself in a pro- 
longed period of solitary confinement. 
After hearing a commotion in the cell 
next door, I tapped on the wall to com- 
municate, and thus began my friend- 
ship with a true American hero, Ernie 
Brace. Ernie’s imprisonment has no 
parallel in American history ... More 
than five hundred Americans were lost 
in Laos. Only nine survived and were 
released. Ernie’s book is therefore a 
unique addition to existing accounts 
of the Vietnam POW experience, and 
to the literature on the war itself... The 
account of courage contained in this 
book is timeless. I am proud to call 
Ernie Brace a friend. 


After being released and the subse- 
quent long recuperation from his ordeal, 
Ernie’s life continued to be one that includ- 
ed adventure and world-wide travel while 
working for Evergreen International and 
Sikorsky Aircraft. He was in China during 
the uprising at Tiananmen Square, watch- 
ing the riots from the balcony of the hotel 
where he and his wife Nancy lived. He was 
in Russia before Vladivostok was open to 
foreigners, and in 1993 when Mikhail 
Gorbachev visited the United States, Ernie 
was asked to accompany him. Ernie has 
met with a number of presidents, including 
visiting Ronald Reagan at his home. 

Ernie Brace is indeed an American 
hero, and Klamath Falls is proud to have 
him in its midst. We are grateful that he 
continues to write and give generously of 
his time to speak to community groups and 
work on behalf of veterans. There is talk 
about a movie based on his book, but don’t 
wait for its release... take the time to read 
Ernie’s remarkable story. 

A Code To Keep originally published by 
St. Martin’s Press, is now published by 
Hellgate Press (www.hellgate.com), and is 
available at Shaw’s Stationers in Klamath 
Falls as well as on Amazon.com. IAN] 


Fenna Corry works for Cell Tech 
International and loves the abundant 
opportunities to walk, bike, and row in 
Klamath County. For more information 
about all that Klamath County has to offer, 
visit http://www.klamathcounty.net. 
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Beach Avenue Productions by special 
arrangement with SOWAC, presents 


World Wellness 


Robert Kennedy Jr. 
Saturday, June 18th, 2005 


Martin Luther King III 


Sunday, June 19th, 2005 
Father's Day Weekend! 


June 18th & 19th, 2005 * 9:30am - 7:30pm * SOU Raider’s Stadium, Ashland, Oregon 


World Wellness Weekend Expo 


Over 100 Exhibitors, Featured Speakers, Lectures, Classes, Workshops, Performers, Music, and more! 


Featured Speakers and Musicians | 
Susan Saladoff « Tarry Lindquist ¢ Dr. Howard Pelper ¢ Steven Simon 
Richard and Shanti Duree « Jeff Golden « Eric Alan « Dr. Dominick DellaSala 
Dr. Effie Chow ¢ Rogue Valley Peace Choir « Scott Huckabay ¢ Aryeh David 
Dan Mish « Livia Genise » Jen Ambrose 


Exhibitor, sponsor, volunteer general info contact: 


(541) 552-1782 
www.worldwellness.org 


Ticket info and to purchase tickets 
800-595-4TIX 


(additional service charges may apply) 
Tickets also available at: 
The Music Coop - Ashland 
Bad Ass Coffee - Medford 
The Music Shop - Grants Pass 


SOWAC Benefit Gala Reception 
w/Robert Kennedy Jr. at 
Scienceworks - $35 or with 
Premier Pass Package only $95 


Premier Pass: Front of house seating for 


keynote and featured speakers - $75 
Weekend Tickets: $45 


individual Day Tickets: $25 


All seats $5 more per day at the door if available. 
Children under 12 FREE with adult. 


THE PHOENIX 


DATYTipincs Ga 
#3Project A 


A TTWOy Ashland Food Co-op 


AN AVEDA DAY SFA & SALON 
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SOUTHERN OREGON REPERTORY SINGERS 


Dr. Paul French, Director 


With Special Guests: 
Jim Finnegan 
& Barry Kraft 


Featuring commissioned works 


by Todd Barton 
& Craig Kingsbury 


Monday, July 11 
8:30p.m.° $15 
Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival 
Elizabethan Theatre 


Free Park Talk with Ed Wight 
Bill Patton Garden » 7:00 


Tickets at Umpqua Bank, 
Medford, Phoenix, & Ashland, 
The Grocery Outlet, Medford, 

The Music Coop, 
A St. Marketplace, Ashland, 
Paddington Station, Ashland 
& the door 


or call 552-0900 


REGON STAGE WORKS 


PETER ALZADO, PRODUCING ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 
presents 


By Joan Holden 


Based on the best-seller by 
Barbara Ehrenreich 


Funny, sad, and all too true ... 
on not getting by in America 


Directed by Bruce Wallace Hostetler 
All Tickets $10 


May 19 through June 19 


Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays at 8:00p - Sundays at 2:00p 
$17 Adults * $10 Young People 6-16 


Reservations 
541.482-2334 


Tickets at Music Coop, Ashland & Grocery Outlet, Medford 
Order at wvrw.oregonstageworks.org 


Oregon Stage Works 
A Street Market Place, 185 A Street, Ashland 
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Jefferson Public Radio welcomes your comments: 
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(530) 243-8000 (Shasta County) 
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th Ronald Kramer 


The “Citizens for 
Democracy Now” Report 


'or some time a group of Ashland citi- 

zens, under the name “Citizens for 
iL Democracy Now,” have been lobbying 
JPR to schedule a daily hour-long program, 
entitled Democracy Now. The program, 
produced by a private corporation and dis- 
tributed by the Pacifica Foundation, is 
widely viewed as a program engaged in 
advocacy journalism. JPR shares that view. 
Indeed, the program’s host proudly took 


ap 


credit in that characteri- 
zation when she spoke 
recently in Ashland. 
Across the country, the 
vast majority of public 
radio stations, faced with 
the same requests, have 
rejected the program for 
that same reason. In con- 
trast, a small number of 
stations qualified for sup- 
port by the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB), although none in 
Oregon, have scheduled 
the program. 


On Thursday, April 


21, the “Citizens for Democracy Now” pub- 
licly released a report entitled “Jefferson 
Public Radio Needs Democracy Now To 
Add Balance to Corporate and Government 
Slanted News Reporting” and asked for my 
response to its contents. This is that 


response. 


First, let me say that I credit these indi- 
viduals with good intention. They have not 
sought to organize boycotts or demonize 
JPR as have organizers of some previous 
attempts to influence our programming 
decisions. Indeed, some of the problems 
they identify in the media world are con- 
cerns that 1 deeply share~and to which I 
have repeatedly devoted this space over the 


past thirly years. 


The “Citizens for Democracy Now” 
report is, however, off base in a number of 


THE SIMPLE FACT THAT A 
FUNDING PATTERN HAS 
SHIFTED MEANS NOTHING 
ABOUT EDITORIAL DECISION- 
MAKING AT NPR—ESPECIALLY 
IN THE ABSENCE OF 
CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF 
SUCH ABUSE—AND SUCH 
CRITICISM IS WITHOUT MERIT. 


areas. It is not, as it suggests, an analysis of 
JPR’s programming. The majority of the 
report discusses America’s media environ- 
ment, in broad stroke, with predominant 
emphasis upon ownership and operation of 
commercial on-air, and cable, television and 
print media. While we live in this nation, 
those issues have nothing to do with JPR’s 
goals, mission and operations. 

The report then turns to public broad- 


casting with significant 
attention paid to public 
television. In March, 1998, 
when James Ledbetter 
wrote the book Made 
Possible By..., 1 contacted 
him and asked for permis- 
sion to reprint the digest of 
his book which had been 
published in The Nation— 
which was highly critical of 
public broadcasting for 
many of the same reasons 
articulated in the “Citizens 
for Democracy Now” 
report. We reprinted that 
article in this magazine 


and, in the same issue, I wrote a column 
criticizing his book for castigating public 
broadcasting (including public radio) when 
what he was really writing about was public 
television. In a phone conversation, he 
agreed that he had unfairly included radio 


within his television-focused critique. In 


that same vein, any problems identified in 
the “Citizens for Democracy Now” report 
which may exist in public television, have 
nothing to do with JPR’s operations. 
Eliminating all of that material, approx- 
imately 25% of this report deals with public 
radio—sort of. The report’s contents are 
taken almost exclusively from critical 
analyses of National Public Radio (NPR) 


published by Fairness and Accuracy in 


Reporting (FAIR)—an organization that 
describes itself as a progressive, activist 


media watch group committed to structur- 
al media reform. It is certainly not an unbi- 
ased research organization. 

First, the report identifies by percent- 
ages of air time the news and public affairs 
programs JPR schedules from each pro- 
gram source. It reports that JPR produces 
17% of that total, that “PRI/BBC” consti- 
tutes another 27%, and that what it calls 
“NPR/JPR” constitutes the remaining 53%. 

Let’s look at each. 

I am disappointed that the report, 
beyond offering the 17% number, does not 
include one sentence devoted to the con- 
tent of the 17% of our schedule which JPR 
produces. We spend in excess of $150,000 
each year creating that programming. In 
addition to being extremely popular, it is 
widely acknowledged to be highly relevant 
and important. More crucial, because we 
have editorial control over it and because it 
is placed in “prime time,” we design that 
programming specifically to achieve cover- 
age of a wide range and balanced treatment 
of controversial issues—precisely the type 
of coverage the report criticizes us for 
lacking. Ignoring this programming is a 
serious flaw in the report’s analysis. 

As to “PRI/BBC,” the report inaccu- 
rately lumps the BBC into PRI and then 
dismisses it by noting that PRI is depend- 
ent upon the same financial support struc- 
tures for which the report criticizes NPR. 
In fact, PRI’s entire role with the BBC is to 
manage the contractual and billing rela- 
tionships between U.S. public radio sta- 
tions which purchase the program and to 
arrange the satellite connection to transmit 
the programming to us. PRI has no editori- 
al role in the BBC’s content and anyone 
who knows anything about the BBC would 
scoff at the very idea that it might. I have 
sat in on BBC editorial meetings in London 
and can personally attest to the care they 
dedicate to assuring the accuracy and bal- 
ance of their reporting. The BBC is widely 
regarded as one of the most comprehen- 
sive, unbiased and authoritative news 
sources in the world and JPR schedules 
almost as many daily hours of program- 
ming produced by the BBC as that pro- 
duced by NPR. And, yet, this report dis- 
misses that content. 

The vast majority of the public radio 
portion of the report deals with what it 
labels “NPR/JPR.” That label, itself, is a 
serious flaw in the report. NPR is a corpo- 
ration headquartered in Washington, D.C. 
JPR is an entirely CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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TWO-NIGHT 
SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON/CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


Starting a 5 6 Desble. 


Follow path of inlaid mosaics 
to the beach 


Reservations 1-800-357-6199 
Take our virtual tour at 
www.caSarubio.com 


KATHY BERKEY, BROKER 


Affordable Klowaith Fall 


Committed to service and excellence 
Efficient and organized 
Total integrity in buying or selling your home 
Quality service award winning office 
Multi Million Dollar producer 


Contig 


—_—— 


Showcase Realtors, Inc. 
3130 S. 6th St., Klamath Falls, OR 97603 
(541) 882-2121 ext 219 
1-800-621-2109 - Cell: 892-6293 
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Russell Sadler 


JEFFERSON PERSPECTIVE 


Differing Visions 


ast week produced dual milestones in 
commercial aviation. The Airbus A380 
“Super-jumbo” made its maiden flight 
and Boeing announced near-record orders 
for its newest commercial jet, the 787 just 
going into production. The news media por- 
trayed this as a contest to the death for 
orders between Airbus and Boeing, imply- 
ing the loser may go bank- 
rupt. By framing these 
events as a conflict, the 
media missed the story. 
The airlines have a his- 
tory of preserving competi- 
tion in the airplane produc- 
tion business so they can 
play one manufacturer off 
against another in a effort 
to keep airplane prices 
down. Airlines once played 
Douglas, Lockheed, 
McDonnell and Boeing off 
against one another, just as 
the airlines are now playing 
Airbus and Boeing off one 
another and forcing both 
companies to offer discounts to get orders. 
The real story here is the difference in 
visions of the future of the airline business 
between Airbus and Boeing. Airbus sees 
the industry continuing with the “hub and 
spoke” system evolved after “deregulation” 
in the mid-1970s. The A380 will carry 550 
passengers between established hubs. The 
223-seat 787 is designed to serve the evolv- 
ing “point-to-point” market. Modern GPS 
navigation systems allow airlines to ignore 
the established electronic airway system 
and fly directly from one mid-size market to 
another, by-passing congested and expen- 
sive hub airports. The media attention on 
Boeing and Airbus also obscures recent 
developments that put smaller market air- 
ports back into the passenger game in a big 
way. 
With deregulation, cities the size of 
Medford and Eugene lost their important 
direct flights east to major hubs like Denver 


_<q-- 


WITH DEREGULATION, CITIES 
THE SIZE OF MEDFORD AND 
EUGENE LOST THEIR 
IMPORTANT DIRECT FLIGHTS 
EAST TO MAJOR HUBS LIKE 
DENVER AND CHICAGO TO 
MAKE CONNECTIONS FOR 
FURTHER DESTINATIONS. IT 
HAS TAKEN NEARLY 30 YEARS 
TO GET THEM BACK. 


and Chicago to make connections for fur- 
ther destinations. It has taken nearly 30 
years to get them back. Today, passengers 
in Medford and Eugene can choose daily 
flights to Salt Lake City or Denver on mod- 
ern jets smaller than those made by Boeing 
or Airbus. The plane is usually a 50-pas- 
senger Canada Regional Jet — the CRJ 900 
— built in Canada by 
Bombardier. The major 
airlines are long gone 
from markets the size of 
Medford and Eugene 
although the names linger 
— United Express and 
Continental Connection. 
This is a marketing gim- 
mick to take advantage of 
“brand _ identification.” 
Flights on either “airline” 
are operated by Skywest, 
one of the region’s largest 
airlines with more than 
8,000 employees. 

Despite these bright 
spots, airlines and_air- 
plane manufacturers remain financially 
troubled industries. The ideologically driv- 
en, ill-advised decision to “deregulate” the 
airlines 30 years ago created investor 
doubts and destroyed the way airlines tra- 
ditionally financed new airplanes. Despite 
the “free-market” rhetoric, this industry 
has been heavily 

subsidized by government from the 
beginning. The first airlines in the Pacific 
Northwest relied on government mail con- 
tracts to buy airplanes made by Bill Boeing 
in Seattle. The airline that flew mail into 
Eugene and Medford, Pacific Air Transport, 
was one of four airlines that merged in 
1931 to form United Airlines. 

The places where all flights begin and 
end — airports — are publicly owned. 
Medford had the first municipally owned 
airport in Oregon. A Eugene Studebaker 
dealer, Mahlon Sweet, insisted in the 1920s 
that airports CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


UpWest Arts & 
Peete... 
' The Record Searchlight 


present. . 


June 0 


yt Tuesday 
at 8:00PM 


AND HIS 4VE BAND 


Redding Convention Center Box Office: 530 - 225 - 4130 
or online www.reddingconventioncenter.com 
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Neotropical Migrants 
Daredevils in Decline 


By Pepper Trail 
Photosraphs by James Livaudais 


EVERY YEAR. THE SPRING CHORUS OF 
RETURNING SONGBIRDS GROWS ALITTLE 
BIT QUIETER. IT IS HARD TO BELIEVE, BUT 
ONE OF THE GREATEST BICLOGICAL 
PHENOMENA ON EARTH - THE SPECTACLE 
OF BIRD MIGRATION — 1S IN VERY REAL 
DANGER OF DWINDLING AWAY. 


T his beautiful bay 1 nestled on the 


set guy over Wicre, gorging Brcelf on nae is from Nea 
Jersey. The skinny fellow nearby, nervously sipping a sweet 
drink, is from Minnesota. The shy one off by herself, trying 
to blend into the background, is from Oregon. And that 
long-legged beauty standing on the beach, wearing nothing 
at all, has flown here all the way from Alaska. 

I am, of course, talking about birds. The New Jersey 
native is a Rose-breasted Grosbeak. The nervous drinker is 
a Ruby-throated Hummingbird. The shy Oregonian is a 
Willow Flycatcher. And the long-legged beach beauty is a 
Stilt Sandpiper. All are neotropical migrants: that is, they 
are birds that nest in the temperate to arctic latitudes of 
North America, but spend the winter in the tropics of 
Central and South America. Neotropical migrants (often 
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called “neotrops” for short), include many of the most col- 
orful, familiar, and beloved birds of southern Oregon and 
northern California. Their lives are filled with adventurous 
travels, demanding almost unimaginable fortitude and skill. 
Unfortunately, the populations of many neotropical 
migrants are undergoing sharp and continuing declines. 
Every year, the spring chorus of returning songbirds grows 
a little bit quieter. It is hard to believe, but one of the great- 
est biological phenomena on earth—the spectacle of bird 
migration—is in very real danger of dwindling away. 


Should I Stay or Should I Go? But let’s begin at the begin- 
ning. Why is it that some of our birds remain stubbornly 
sedentary for their whole lives, while others, seemingly 
equally well-adapted and successful, undertake perilous 
migrations of thousands of miles each year? This is the ques- 
tion of residency. Biologists generally classify birds into one 
of four residency categories: permanent residents, short-dis- 
tance migrants, long-distance migrants, and vagrants. 

As the name implies, permanent residents never stray 


far from the local area where they were 
born. The extreme example of this in our 
region is the Wrentit, a drab brown bird 
with fierce yellow eyes, which in the course 
of its whole life may not move more than a 
few hundred yards from the blackberry 
bramble in which it was hatched. Other 
familiar permanent residents are Western 
Scrub-Jay, Black-capped Chickadee, and 
Song Sparrow. Short-distance migrants 
respond to the arrival of winter by moving 
a few thousand feet downhill or a few hun- 
dred miles south or west. Local birds with 
this strategy include the Dark-eyed Juncos 
that leave the mountain forests to swarm 
our valley bird-feeders in the winter, and 
the Western Meadowlarks that fly here 
from eastern Oregon, seeking snow-free 
pastureland. Long-distance migrants 
include all the neotrops, as well as far- 
northern breeders that come just this far 
south in the winter, like the Golden- 
crowned Sparrow, a tundra-nester that is 
one of the commonest winter birds in 
Oregon and northern California. 

Finally, there are vagrants. If that 
sounds like a negative term, it may reflect 
the frustration of ornithologists with birds 
that keep no regular schedule, but appear 
now here, now there, then disappear, only to 
return in a few years in great numbers. The 
most familiar vagrants in our region are 
members of the finch family: Pine Siskins, 
Evening Grosbeaks, and Red Crossbills. 
These are all dependent on the seed crops of 
conifer trees, which are notoriously unpre- 
dictable. The birds, therefore, have adapted 
to wander over huge areas searching out the 
best crops. Unlike the migrants, they follow 
no regular routes and have no definite “sum- 
mer” and “winter” ranges. Wherever they 
are, is home—just not for long. 

If you want to figure out if a bird is like- 
ly to be a neotropical migrant, think about 
what it eats. The birds who remain here all 
winter eat food that can be found in even 
the coldest weather, like nuts and seeds 
(eaten by juncos, jays, finches), bark insects 
(eaten by woodpeckers, nuthatches, chick- 
adees), or warm-blooded prey (eaten by 
hawks and owls). But what about birds that 
eat flying insects (swifts, swallows, flycatch- 
ers) or leaf-eating insects and caterpillars 
(warblers, tanagers, orioles)? The bug-filled 
spring and summer are feast times for 
these birds, but when the frosts of fall 
arrive, their food supply disappears. They 
have to leave for someplace where insects 
can be found all year round, and that 


means the tropics. So, our familiar Violet- 
green and Barn Swallows, our colorful 
Hermit Warblers and Western Tanagers, 
our beautifully singing Black-headed 
Grosbeaks and Lazuli Buntings, all leave 
the mountains and valleys of Oregon and 
northern California, and head south. 

Let’s compare two similar species with 
different residency strategies: the Black- 
capped Chickadee and the Yellow Warbler. 


’ Both spend the summer searching for 


insects in the alders, willows, and maples 
along the region’s rivers and creeks. They are 
about the same size, have similar beaks, and 
feed on the same sorts of leaf-eating cater- 


year, and he has returned to you after fly- 
ing thousands of miles back and forth from 
his wintering grounds in the cloud forests 
of Guatemala. These birds have more 
adventures in their few years of life than 
most of us will ever dream of. 

I find it easiest to identify with the drama 
of the migratory journey in the fall. Each 
year, as I watch the flocks passing southward 
down the valley, I wonder: when animals 
leave home, what do they take with them? It 
is humbling to consider their empty-handed- 
ness. In many bird species, the adults depart 
on their southward journey long before the 
young of the year rouse themselves. Try to 


LEFT: Almost all members of the tanager family nest in the tropics, and the male Western Tanager 
seems to bring the brilliant colors of the jungle north with him when he returns each spring. 
RIGHT: The Lazuli Bunting is still a common species in the foothills of the Cascade and Siskiyou 
Mountains, but has declined significantly since the 1960's. Photos by James Livaudais. 


pillars and other insects. But come fall, the 
warblers fly off to winter in Mexico, while the 
chickadees stay put. Why? The reason can be 
found in the greater foraging flexibility of the 
chickadees. When leaf-eating insects disap- 
pear along with the leaves, chickadees are 
able to switch to searching bark for the 
insects hidden there, and also eagerly visit 
feeders for sunflower seeds. Warblers are 
more specialized leaf-foragers, and so must 
head south to the ever-leafy tropics. 


The Miracle of Migration. The migration 
of birds is certainly one of the miracles of 
nature. Neotropical migrant songbirds find 
their way over thousands of miles, almost 
always flying at night, using landmarks, the 
stars, and even the ghostly magnetic field 
of the earth itself. Their navigation systems 
guide them unfailingly back to the same 
small areas, summer and winter, year after 
year. The oriole in your yard this summer 
could very well be the same bird as last 


conceive that journey. A young sandpiper, 
hatched scant weeks earlier, rises into the 
Alaskan night. As she turns south, she sens- 
es, and bids farewell, a certain pattern of 
stars, a certain tug of the magnetic vector. 
Her birthplace gives her a gift as she departs: 
a map to lead her home again. 

Now, led by no father or mother, follow- 
ing no guide, she must ride her strong 
young wings south over the limb of the 
planet, passing the dazzling glow of 
California cities, shadowing the serpentine 
coast of Central America, down over the 
equator into the utterly unknown skies of 
the southern hemisphere, smudged with 
swarms of strange stars. Thousands of miles 
of solitude, led onward by nothing more sub- 
stantial than a profound attention to what 
feels right and what feels wrong, to a desti- 
nation marked only by a personal sense of 
arrival. One day that sense comes, and sends 
our young sandpiper sweeping in to settle 
on the dunes of a South American beach. 
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Soon, she is avidly pursuing Peruvian sand fleas, her arctic memo- 
ries tucked away until they are needed again. 

As if the southward journey wasn’t remarkable enough, many 
neotropical migrants follow an entirely different route north in the 
spring. Sometimes the reasons are meteorological, related to pre- 
vailing winds; in other cases the migrants are tracking food sup- 
plies. For example, many arctic-nesting sandpipers migrate south 
through the Great Plains, where food is still abundant in late sum- 
mer. However, those areas are often frozen solid when the sand- 
pipers migrate north in early spring, and therefore the birds follow 
a route along the Pacific coast. 


Daredevils In Decline. Sadly, the lives of our migratory birds are 
becoming a little more dangerous every year. The populations of 
many of these birds are in serious decline. We know that neotropical 
migrants are in trouble from many lines of evidence, including obser- 
vations in our own back yards. But undoubtedly the most compre 
hensive and scientifically rigorous data come from the Breeding Bird 
Survey (BBS), an annual bird survey effort administered by the U.S. 
Geological Survey (USGS) across the United States and Canada since 
1968. Counts are carried out along roadside routes which are 24 
miles long and consist of 50 evenly spaced, 3-minute point counts. All 
birds seen or heard within 4-mile of each point are recorded. Each 
route is surveyed one morning per year during the early breeding 
season, and the same routes are surveyed annually, ideally by the 
same observer. USGS maintains excellent, user-friendly summaries of 
the data from over 4000 routes on the Internet (http://www.mbr- 
pwrc.usgs.gov /bbs/bbs.html). 

Using this BBS data, I analyzed population trends for song- 
birds in our general region of North America from 1968-2002 (the 
time span for which full data summaries were available). Almost 
the entire Klamath-Siskiyou Ecoregion (the ecological equivalent 
of the Jefferson Public Radio listening area) falls within the 
“Southern Pacific Rainforests” region as defined by the BBS. This 
extends from central coastal California north to the Canadian bor- 
der, and encompasses the area west of the Sacramento Valley in 
California and Cascade Mountains in Oregon and Washington. 
Although this is a much larger area than the Klamath-Siskiyou, 
the South Pacific Rainforests BBS region provides a good match 
for our bird communities. 

I focused on 95 breeding native landbird species of the 
Klamath-Siskiyou for which adequate BBS data were available. The 
results show that the health of our bird populations is in serious 
trouble. Between 1968-2002, almost three times as many of our 
bird species showed significant population declines as increases: 
32% declined while 12% increased (the remaining species showed 
no significant population trend). 

To discover how this overall pattern relates to neotropical 
migrants, we can examine population trends in relation to residency 
status, comparing permanent residents, short-distance migrants, and 
neotropical migrants. Our permanent resident birds generally seem 
to be doing all right: about the same number of birds in this cate- 
gory showed population increases and declines. However, short-dis- 
tance migratory bird species showed far more declines than increas- 
es (32% of these birds declined and only 11% increased between 
1968-2002). This difference was greatly magnified among neotropi- 
cal migrants, in which six times more species showed significant 
declines than increases (36% declines and only 6% increases). Among 
the seriously declining species are some of our most familiar birds, 
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including Western Wood-Pewee, Barn Swallow, Chipping Sparrow, 
and Bullock’s Oriole. Only two of our neotropical migrants showed 
significant population increases between 1968 and 2002: Common 
Yellowthroat and Black-headed Grosbeak. 

Sadly, similar declines among neotropical migrants have been 
documented around the country. Attention was first focused on the 
problem with a 1989 book, Where Have All the Birds Gone?, by 
John Terborgh, and many studies since have confirmed the seri- 
ousness of the problem. The question is, why are neotropical 
migrants doing so much worse than permanent residents or even 
short-distance migrants? 


Perilous Passages. A neotropical migrant faces threats at each 
stage of its annual journey. Let’s consider one familiar example, 
the Rufous Hummingbird. This tiny bird, which weighs less than a 
nickel, breeds as far north as southern Alaska and winters in 
Mexico, which gives it the longest migration of any bird—measured 
in body lengths, that is. Although still a common breeding bird in 
the Klamath-Siskiyou region, Rufous Hummingbird numbers have 
declined by about 50% over the past 30 years. 


Number of birds 
® 
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Rufous Hummingbird 
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Average numbers of Rufous Hummingbirds counted during Breeding Bird 
Surveys in our region have fallen by almost 50% in the past 30 years. 


Rufous Hummingbirds begin to arrive in our region in February, 
traveling north from Mexico along the Pacific coast. Timing is criti- 
cal. If the hummingbirds arrive too early, a late-winter stretch of bad 
weather could easily mean death. Even though Rufous 
Hummingbirds are able to feed on tiny insects as well as nectar, they 
have very high energy needs and very little ability to survive star- 
vation. But if they arrive too late, they could miss out on mating 
opportunities. You may not be surprised to learn that this possibili- 
ty worries the males more than the females: male Rufous 
Hummingbirds arrive on average two weeks earlier than their mates. 

Most Rufous Hummingbirds are back in Oregon by early April, 
and quickly begin nesting. All nest duties are carried out by the 
females alone; the males spend their days noisily displaying and 
defending their territories of flowers. It takes about 6 weeks from 
egg-laying to fledging of the one or two young. Males move away 
from their breeding territories as early as June, followed by females 
and newly-fledged young in July. That’s right: by the middle of sum- 
mer, Rufous Hummingbirds are already migrating again. 

The first movements are elevational: the hummingbirds follow 
the rising tide of flowers up the slopes of the Siskiyou and Cascade 


Mountains. What happens next is still mysterious. It is certain 
that the great southward migration of Rufous Hummingbirds in 
North America moves through the Rockies, taking advantage of 
the abundant high-elevation wildflowers. Could our Rufous 
Hummingbirds move north up the Cascade Range, and then east 
through the Blue Mountains to reach the northern Rockies, 
before turning south? Recoveries of banded hummingbirds sug- 
gest that some actually follow this roundabout route, though 
most probably take the more direct—but less food-rich—flyway 
along the crest of the Sierra Nevadas. 


EACH)YEAR; AS'I 
WATCH THE FLOCKS 
PASSING' SOUTHWARD 
DOWN)THE VALLEY, | 
WONDER: WHEN 


ANIMALS) LEAVE 
HOME) WHAT DOWTHEY. 
TAKE WITH THEM? IT IS 
RUMBLING TO 
CONSIDER THEIR 
EMPTiY-HANDEDNESS.: 


Panama for the rest of the year. Photo by James Livaudais. 


By September, most Rufous Hummingbirds are back on their 
wintering grounds in the pine-oak forests of central Mexico. They 
are just as pugnaciously territorial on migration and during the 
winter as they are during the nesting season. On their breeding 
grounds, Rufous Hummingbirds must compete with at most one 
other hummingbird species, but in Mexico they engage in fierce 
competition for nectar with as many as sixteen other kinds of 
hummingbirds! Come January, they begin to move north all over 
again, and many will return to exactly the same nesting area they 
left behind—in some cases actually refurbishing the very same 
nest they used the previous year. 

Throughout this annual round, Rufous Hummingbirds face 
dangers at every turn. Strong headwinds and freezing tempera- 
tures are constant threats during migration. But these threats, at 
least, are familiar, and have been overcome by countless genera- 
tions. That is not true for many of the new obstacles that human 
activity has placed in the way of migrants, including power lines, 
towers, antennas, wind turbines, and skyscrapers with plate glass 
windows. These take a huge toll on migrating birds, especially 
low-flying species like hummingbirds. Towers alone are estimated 
to cause the death of 4 million birds per year in the U.S., and esti- 
mates for bird mortality from collisions with windows range from 
a “low” of 98 million to a high of 976 million per year! 

Then there is the problem of habitat loss. Rufous 
Hummingbirds winter primarily in tropical highlands. In these 
areas, the clearing of land for agriculture continues at a very 
high rate. In the patches of habitat that remain, birds are often 
exposed to high rates of pesticides, which are subject to little reg- 
ulation in most tropical countries. 

For our neotropical migrants that depend on old-growth 


The Yellow-breasted Chat spends May-September Iurking in the dense undergrowth 
along our rivers and creeks, and then seeks out similar habitats from Mexico to 


forests for nesting, like the Olive-sided Flycatcher and Hermit 
Warbler, logging in the Pacific Northwest has been a significant 
factor in population declines. More than 95% of the ancient 
forests in the United States have been cut. The forests that 
remain are often broken up, or fragmented, into small patches. 
Although many birds (including Rufous Hummingbirds) can find 
the food they need in this kind of cut-over landscape, habitat 
fragmentation can still cause other problems. There are usually 
many more nest predators, like jays, raccoons, and feral cats, in 
isolated patches of trees than in continuous forests. These pred- 
ators eat so many eggs and nestlings that they can dec- 
imate whole populations of birds in just a few years. 

Other neotropical migrants need the riparian 
forests that grow along rivers and creeks. As you can 
prove to yourself on any summer evening, mosquitoes 
and other insects love the edge of streams. That means 
insect-eating birds love these areas too. Unfortunately, 
the vegetation along many streams has been cut for tim- 
ber, cleared for houses, or trampled by cattle. As a 
result, stream-loving neotropical migrants like the 
Yellow Warbler, Willow Flycatcher, and Bullock’s Oriole 
are becoming rare in many areas. 

With all these threats, it seems almost miraculous 
that neotropical migrants continue to beat the odds 
year after year and return to grace our lives every 
spring. Their adaptability and resilience are profound- 
ly humbling. Surely these tough and beautiful sur- 
vivors deserve all the help we can give them. 


What We Can Do. There are many organizations dedicated to 
the protection of neotropical migratory birds. Two of the most 


effective nationwide groups are the National Audubon Society 


and the American Bird Conservancy, both of which support a vari- 
ety of programs to reduce threats to migrants. Your membership 
dues to such groups are a real contribution to these programs. 


On a more direct personal level, you can take actions to bene- 


fit neotropical migrants. Buy organic shade-grown coffee, which is 
grown beneath canopy trees, preserving wintering habitat for 
migratory birds. Almost all supermarkets now carry several vari- 
eties of certified organic shade-grown coffee beans. If you’re a 
homeowner, you can avoid the use of pesticides and herbicides, 
and landscape your property to be wildlifefriendly, with native 
trees and shrubs providing nesting habitat. Take steps to minimize 
bird collisions with windows by using screens or non-reflective 
coatings. If you’re a cat-owner, make it an indoor pet—that will be 
more healthy for your cat and certainly more healthy for the birds 
around your house! 


But first of all, simply care. Take the time to watch the migra- 


tory birds that grace our backyards and forests, and marvel at 
their beauty and at the adventurousness of their lives. From that 
attention will grow a commitment to ensure that the songs that 


bring us back the spring will always ring out over our reawaken- 
ing countryside. Why wait? Just step outside, and begin. 1M] 


Pepper Trail is the ornithologist at the National Fish and Wildlife 
Forensics Laboratory in Ashland, and is an adjunct professor of 
biology at Southern Oregon University. He writes regularly about 
the natural history of the Klamath-Siskiyou region. 
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of microscopic water bears, or the 
grandeur of a breaching Orca, Dr. 
Frank Lang’s weekly radio feature 
Nature Notes has informed and 
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diverse environment of our region 
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of Jefferson! 
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Frank Lang 


Local Cuisines 


{ have traveled some and I have a certain 
enthusiasm for food, all kinds of food, 
dl as readers know. What I ate in Tuscany, 
Japan, Mexico, and Great Britain seemed 
closely tied to the local area and its ability 
to sustain the local human population. 
Much of what I ate seemed to be local: 
jacket potatoes with a corn topping at a 
place in London near St 
Paul’s called Enough to 
Feed an Elephant; pastas 
made from local wheat in 
Tuscany covered with a 
tomato, wild boar and wild 
mushroom sauce; still wig- 
gling freshwater shrimp 
and roadside weeds in 
Japan; and finally, exotic 
tacos in Mexico. The com- 


THIS MADE ME WONDER WHAT 
OUR ROGUE VALLEY DIET 
WOULD BE LIKE IF THE 
EIGHTEEN-WHEELERS FAILED 
US. CAN OUR LOCAL 
AGRICULTURAL BASE SUSTAIN 


there you'll find everything from every- 
where any time of year. Blood oranges from 
South Africa, bananas from Nigeria, foods 
from all over, just like supermarkets here. 

We North Americans have almost any 
kind of food, from anywhere, whenever we 
want it. Although we have regional 
cuisines, for example, Gullah in South 
Carolina, Tex-Mex in the 
Southwest, and Jello in 
the Midwest, most of what 
we eat comes from way far 
away and not just across 
the valley or over the 
mountains. 

Vast areas of highly 
developed industrial agri- 
culture in Mexico sur- 
prised me. Miles and miles 


mon factor among these |= OUR LOCAL POPULATION? of huge fields grew along 
delicious meals, is that the GOOD FARMLAND IS TURNING either side of the 
ingredients are all local in Autopista. Crop dusters 
origin. It goes to show INTO HOUSING were parked on access 
that the consumption of | DEVELOPMENTSAND GOLF _ roads and acres of plastic 
regional foods leads direct- COURSES. sunscreen and complicat- 


ly to sustainable regional 
diets. 

In these countries small shops, green 
grocers, butcher shops, bakeries filled with 
locally grown foods line the streets. Take 
the lunch counter in Tisapan el Alto in the 
Mexican State of Jallisco. It is in the middle 
of a large open room surrounded by sever- 
al butcher stands, a sausage factory, two 
juice bars and a poultry counter. I was 
deep into a big bowl of birria, a kind of 
stew usually made of goat. Mine was beef. 
Someone violated our Don’t look up, don’t 
look down rule while eating at this excel- 
lent lunch counter and said “Look at that!” 
I turned to see a boy on a bike making the 
rounds of the butcher shops with a fresh 
skinned, dressed cow’s head balanced on 
the handlebars. Now that’s local. Kind of 
made me wish for goat birria, however. 

Of course you can find foods from all 
over the world if you go to supermarkets. 
Go to Harrods’ Food Floor in London; 


ed irrigation systems 

stretched on forever. I 
should have known about this vast agricul- 
tural infrastructure based on all the 
“grown in Mexico” fruits and vegetables I 
eat at home, but somehow I still expected 
small farms. A large overloaded truck filled 
to overflowing with broccoli, with a crew of 
six or eight on top amazed us. Where was 
all that broccoli going? Don’t know for 
sure, but I’ll bet it was shipped north to 
keep me well supplied with fresh green 
broccoli in the dead of winter. 

This made me wonder what our Rogue 
Valley diet would be like if the eighteen- 
wheelers failed us. Can our local agricul- 
tural base sustain our local population? 
Good farmland is turning into housing 
developments and golf courses. We depend 
on global agriculture. Perhaps we should 
encourage local agriculture by consuming 
locally produced foods. Here are some 
hints: build your diet continuED ON PAGE 17 
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Palo Alto Chamber Orchestra 


By Margie Daly 


or more than twenty-five years on 

the last Monday evening in June, 

the Elizabethan Theatre of the OSF 

has been host to a unique sort of 

drama—25 or so young musicians 
who fill the air with breathtaking music per- 
formed with vigor and astonishing virtuosity. 
The Palo Alto Chamber Orchestra, founded 
in 1966 by William Whitson, is currently 
under the direction of Benjamin Simon who 
has carried its baton of excellence into the 
twenty-first century. JPR’s former Music 
Director Pat Daly interviewed him for a rare 
glimpse behind the scenes. 


Pat: As a chamber orchestra, are there some 
advantages that you have over larger ensembles? 

Ben: Well, yes. There are quantitative as well 
as qualitative differences. A chamber orchestra, 
as its name implies, is a smaller group. It’s very 
flexible in size; it can be from a small handful of 
players to thirty-five or forty. What makes PACO 
unique is that we’re an orchestra comprised 
solely of talented young string players through 
the high school ages. So we focus on the reper- 
toire for string orchestra, and we supplement 
the strings with professional woodwind players 
when we need to play Beethoven or Mozart symphonies or some- 
thing that needs larger forces. 

The qualitative difference is that it creates a much more inti- 
mate experience. Everyone is very important in a chamber orches- 
tra. I’ve played in the New York Philharmonic and the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Sitting in the back of a big orchestra is a wonderful 
experience, but it’s very different—feeling like your voice isn’t as 
important as it is in an orchestra like PACO. 

Pat: What kind of repertoire does that open up for you, Ben? 

Ben: The orchestra used to focus on baroque and early classi- 
cal repertoire. But I have moved the orchestra more into the twen- 
tieth and twenty-first century. For example, our program that we 


The Palo Alto Chamber. 
Orchestra will perform in the 


Elizabethan Theatre of the 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival in 
Ashland on Monday. June 27 at 
8:30pm. Tickets are available at § 

the Festival Box Office for 

$12.00 and $8.00 (discounted 


price tor JPR Listeners’ Guild 
Members. OSF Members. 
students and seniors). 


are bringing up to Ashland includes a work 
for solo cello and strings by Lou Harrison, 
who is a well-known California composer 
influenced by the music of India and China. 
Also, the Swiss composer Honegger wrote 
a beautiful Concerto da camera for flute 
and oboe with string orchestra. And we’re 
performing one of the best works of all 
time for any ensemble, Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade for String Orchestra—a great 
romantic piece written exactly for a PACO- 
sized orchestra . 

Pat: Tell me a little bit then about your 
players—where do they come from, what are 
their ambitions.... 

Ben: It’s very competitive to get into PACO, 

which consists of five levels of string orchestra, 
_ each with twenty-five players in it (basically 
twelve violins, six violas, six cellos and a double 
bass). We audition about eighty kids for ten or 
twelve spots. And usually the openings are at 
younger levels because once young musicians 
get into PACO, they don’t like to leave. They 
tend to graduate into the upper levels, so that 
by the time they get to the senior orchestra— 
which is the orchestra we bring up to Ashland— 
they are primarily high school juniors and sen- 
iors who have been playing in the PACO organization anywhere 
from six to twelve years, believe it or not. And they’re not one 
sided. We’re seeing well-rounded teenagers here, who are good in 
school and good at math and they’ll probably get into any college 
they want. PACO is something they love to do. 

Pat: I know high school coaches talk about their teams. It’s a 
real advantage if the players have played together for a number of 
years. I imagine it’s the same with PACO. 

Ben: It is like a team. We try to deemphasize the competitive aspect 
of music, and to emphasize the cooperative one... Chamber music— 
very small ensembles of three or four players—that’s at the heart of the 
PACO experience. All of the young CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon and 


Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s original radio series 
As It Was, hosted by the 


late Hank Henry, is now a 


book. 


| 
We've collected the stories 
from the original As Jt Was 
series in this new book, 
illustrated with almost 100 | 
historical photographs. 
Send check or money order for $19.95 | 


+ $2.50 shipping and handling 
($22.45 total) per copy. 
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Send completed form to: 
As It Was / Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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separate organization. We don’t control 
them and they don’t control us. Because 
this report consists almost entirely of a cri- 
tique of NPR, and really doesn’t deal at all 
with other JPR programming or JPR pro- 
gramming as a whole, labeling NPR con- 
tent on JPR as “NPR/JPR” really is an 
attempt to connect JPR to the criticism of 
NPR authored by FAIR. Moreover, such 
intimation that NPR and JPR are singular- 
ly in lockstep would prob- 
ably bring smiles to the 
faces of senior NPR man- 
agement. While we partici- 
pate in NPR and agree 
with them about many 
things, we are hardly silent 
on points of disagreement. 
If anything, NPR manage- 
ment probably views JPR 
as one of the network’s 
more outspoken, perhaps 
even prickly on occasion, 
member stations. 

FAIR’s NPR critique, 
which the report reiter- 
ates, analytically describes, 
by percentage and by indi- 
vidual story, what it per- 
ceives as NPR’s deliberate 
failure to cover various sto- 
ries and subjects based 


upon financial and/or 
political considerations. 
The financial “angle” 


makes the assumption that 
public radio’s increased 
reliance upon private sup- 
port, in the wake of 
reduced government 
appropriations, has pro- 
duced editorial conse- 
quences. This is simply untrue. First, NPR 
doesn’t receive government support. 
Federal funds are distributed to the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) 
which, in turn, allocates them to stations 
(like JPR) which then purchase programs 
from NPR, BBC and other sources. The vast 
majority of NPR’s income derives from 
these station fees. The remaining NPR 
income, mostly from underwriting, comes 
predominantly from the non-profit sector, 
from foundations rather than from com- 
mercial businesses. Regardless of source, 


—_—__> 


WHAT THE “CITIZENS FOR 
DEMOCRACY NOW REPORT 
ACCURATELY DESCRIBES ISA 
FAILED MEDIA SYSTEM 
RESULTING FROM FEDERAL 
ERRORS IN JUDGMENT. | 
COMPLETELY CONCUR. WHERE 
WE DISAGREE IS ON THE 
PREMISE THAT PUBLIC RADIO 
CAN, OR SHOULD, BE A 
POLITICALLY MOTIVATED 
EQUALIZING FORCE. 
DEMOCRACY NOW ADVOCATES 
CLAIM THAT PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING WAS CREATED 
AS AN “ALTERNATIVE” MEDIA 
SYSTEM. THE REALITY IS THAT 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING WAS 
CREATED WITH A NON- 
PARTISAN MISSION. 


there is simply no connection between 
NPR’s content and the funding that it 
receives from any source. It is a completely 
unsubstantiated allegation to claim other- 
wise and the report is devoid of any exam- 
ple of reporting that it believes was influ- 
enced in that manner. 

Like public radio, support from govern- 
ment for higher education in Oregon has 
seriously declined as a percentage of the 
total cost of instruction. 
As a result the State’s uni- 
versities have become 
more dependent upon pri- 
vate support including 
grants from business and 
industry. Does anyone 
believe that what is being 
taught in college class- 
rooms has been _influ- 
enced by that trend? Does 
anyone believe that, even 
if administrators attempt- 
ed to assert influence of 
that nature, college pro- 
fessors would accept such 
directives? I don’t think 
so. The president of NPR, 
Kevin Klose, is himself a 
fine journalist who is 
deeply committed to that 
profession’s principles. 
The news personnel at 
NPR are equally commit- 
ted professionals and, like 
the BBC, I have attended 
NPR editorial meetings in 
Washington and can per- 
sonally attest to NPR’s 
care in assuring the accu- 
racy and balance of their 
reporting. The simple fact 
that a funding pattern has shifted means 
nothing about editorial decision-making at 
NPR-especially in the absence of concrete 
examples of such abuse—and such criticism 
is without merit. 

As to JPR’s having been influenced by 
underwriters, the idea is laughable. We live 
in a fairly small area which isn’t home to 
much in the way of large corporations. The 
largest single underwriting relationship we 
have provides 3/10 of 1% of the total JPR 
budget. The percentage falls fast after that. 
Beyond the fact that we have never permit- 


ted such influence, and wouldn’t, the scale 
of the funds involved refutes the argument. 

I did think it was ironic that the report 
contained an appendix in which 124 local 
businesses “endorsed” the report with the 
added notation that 28 of them, which are 
not currently JPR underwriters, would 
agree to provide funds to JPR if we would 
schedule Democracy Now. We don’t accept 
funding on that basis. Indeed, one well- 
meaning person offered us a relatively large 
contribution based upon our decision not 
to schedule Democracy Now. We can't 
accept her funds either because they are 
tied to a programming decision. It seems 
ironic that the report thinks it is fine to 
condition underwriter funding to JPR on 
scheduling Democracy Now but abhors the 
untrue thought that funding from other 
sources has affected other JPR program- 
ming decisions. 

Regarding the supposed intrusion of 
politics into NPR’s editorial decisions, 
there is simply no basis for that allegation. 
Federal money is appropriated to CPB who 
distributes it to stations—not NPR. CPB is 
funded on a two-year advance appropria- 
tion in order that it can serve as an edito- 
rial “heat shield” against the possible 
intrusion of federal politics into public 
broadcasting program decision-making. If 
money equates to influence (something 
which can happen in any field without 
proper safeguards), the appropriation of 
CPB funds to stations is a further protec- 
tion against political manipulation would 
require that a significant number of NPR’s 
member stations, which supply the bulk of 
the network’s funding, to jointly seek to 
manipulate NPR to have any significant 
effect-and that has never happened. As 
was intended when CPB’s “heat shield” 
role was devised, while JPR receives signif- 
icant funding (about 15% of our total rev- 
enues) from CPB each year, it is essentially 
a block grant. CPB doesn’t know the 
names of the programs we purchase or pro- 
duce with those funds, much less the pro- 
grams’ content. Moreover, they have never 
asked. 

Neither NPR nor JPR are perfect and 
criticism is always worth considering. But 
the “Citizens for Democracy Now” report 
isn’t a JPR analysis, it is an NPR analysis— 
and one which is based upon flawed 
assumptions and principles. 

The part of the “Citizens for 
Democracy Now” report with which I am in 
near total agreement is the portion which 


covers the media landscape at large. The 
federal government has been irresponsible 
and foolish in its approaches toward media 
policy and no one, including the Congress, 
seems very happy with the result. They just 
don’t seem to know how to “fix” it and, in 
that arena, there truly are powerful eco- 
nomic interests at play which make legisla- 
tive remedy politically very difficult. 

When the FCC’s Fairness Doctrine was 
abolished in 1986, I respectfully disagreed 
with the leader of that effort, Oregon 
Senator Bob Packwood, and opposed that 
step. JPR has continued to maintain the 
Fairness Doctrine as an internal policy ever 
since. 

When Congress passed the Telecommu- 
nications Deregulation Act of 1996, I devot- 
ed numerous columns [August 1995, 
December 1998, & April 2004] to explain- 
ing the ill effects it would have. I have also 
written columns pointedly laying these fail- 
ings at the feet of our federal officials— 
including my April 2000 column calling for 
the abolition of the FCC and an April 2002 
update—on the theory that a new effort, 
with a newly crafted discrete set of goals, 
couldn’t possibly do a worse job than the 
current institution and might arguably 
improve upon it. 

What the “Citizens for Democracy 
Now” report accurately describes is a failed 
media system resulting from federal errors 
in judgment. I completely concur. Where 
we disagree is on the premise that public 
radio can, or should, be a politically moti- 
vated equalizing force. Democracy Now 
advocates claim that public broadcasting 
was created as an “alternative” media sys- 
tem. The reality is that public broadcasting 
was created with a non-partisan mission. To 
the degree we are an “alternative” media 
service, it is in the cultural arena and in 
our ability to provide in-depth news. From 
its inception, the Public Broadcasting Act 
has embodied a statutory commitment for 
CPB-qualified stations to program in a 
politically “balanced and objective” man- 
ner. Suggesting that we have an obligation 
to try to balance partisan commercial 
media by slanting our own programming 
ignores the bi-partisan founding principle 
of public broadcasting. In a cacophonous 
media landscape increasingly dominated by 
partisan rhetoric, our role as a comprehen- 
sive, independent, non-partisan source is all 
the more valuable and necessary to our 
nation. 

If the “Citizens for Democracy Now,” 


and like-minded citizens across the nation, 
really want to improve the media world, 
they should devote their efforts toward 
seeking legislative reform in the areas that 
have produced the deterioration they accu- 
rately describe. The uproar over the failed 
attempt, two years ago, to further relax 
concentration of media ownership caps (to 
which I devoted my April 2004 column) 
clearly illustrates that the public can help 
remedy these problems. 

JPR would be supportive of such 
efforts. iM] 


Ronald Kramer is Executive Director of 
Jefferson Public Radio and the JPR 
Foundation. 


NATURE, from p. 2 


around foods that are in season locally; 
shop at your local farmer’s market; request 
that local restaurants and supermarkets 
buy locally as much as possible and patron- 
ize those that do; buy extra produce in sea- 
son and home can or freeze; plant a garden 
and grow as much of your own food as pos- 
sible. 

Just for fun try to imagine what our 
State of Jefferson diet might be, consider- 
ing our remaining soils and climate. 


This Nature Note was inspired by Brian 
Halweil’s Worldwatch Paper 163, “Home 
Grown: the case for local food in a global 
market.” IM 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of 
Biology at Southern Oregon University. 
Nature Notes can be heard on Fridays on 
the Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 
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Michael Feldman’s 


Wren 


ON THE 


n February of 2003, veteran NPR News 

correspondent Melissa Block was cho- 

sen to join Robert Siegel and Michelle 
Norris as a permanent co-host of All Things 
Considered. A familiar voice to NPR listen- 
ers as a correspondent based in New York, 
Block began hosting the afternoon news- 
magazine after returning from maternity 
leave. She sat down with us to answer a few 
questions about her past experiences as 
well as her demanding role as host of this 
very popular public radio program. 


All the vee that Isn't 


Americans will soon need passports to 
return from Canada or take the long way 
around and run the gamut of Arizona 
minutemen. 


French getting fat; it's the Patriot Fries. 


Tickle me Elmo lodges complaint against 
Michael Jackson. 


Tiles come off the space shuttle Discovery 
on the way to the launch pad, but you save 
big money, save big money, when you shop 
Menard’s. 


The rectangular shape in the back of 
President Bush's jacket during the debates 
turns out to have been his iPod. 


The man with two suitcases in front of the 
capitol found to be Tom DeLay. 


Accused of accepting overseas tours from 
lobbyists, DeLay denies knowing he was 
overseas. 


Had to pay his wife and daughter the half 
million or they refused to be related to him. 
DeLay’s wife used to fumigate baseboards 
for him when he was an exterminator— 
was, in fact, Known as the Orkin lady. 


Remaining on the offensive, DeLay attacks 
judges lest he be judged. 


President Bush says he will proceed 
without DeLay. 


Lab technician who sent deadly flu strain to 
thousands of labs around the world feeling 
a little fluish. 


Faith based bankruptcy law passes—now 
you'll be able to declare moral bankruptcy. 
Still keep the house. 


North Dakota minutemen take up positions 
to stop Canadian infiltration. 


That's all the news that isn't. 


Q: You have been at NPR since 1985, 
working as producer, editor, director, and 
reporter. How have your experiences pre- 
pared you to be the host of All Things 
Considered? 

A: Sometimes I think the best prepara- 
tion for hosting All Things Considered 
would be an expertlevel juggling class. 
Next best: being steeped in the ATC bath, 
as I was for so many years. Having done a 
variety of jobs at NPR means that I under- 
stand how the program is put together: 
what the pacing should be, what kind of 
story mix is ideal, and - maybe most impor- 
tant - what the soul and sensibility of the 
show are. But despite all of this, there are 
days when preparation and training go out 
the window, and the best I can muster is 
instinct and a sense of humor. 

Q: History is a great teacher, what have 
you learned from previous All Things 
Considered hosts such as Susan Stamberg, 
Noah Adams, Robert Siegel, and Linda 
Wertheimer? 

A: All four have been tremendous teach- 
ers. Susan’s spark and energy, Noah’s 
warmth and intense curiosity, Linda’s empa- 
thy and elegant writing, and Robert’s humor 
and probing intelligence ~ all are qualities I 
hope have rubbed off on me over the years. 
Of course, what’s true of all four is that 
they’re terrific listeners, which is also what 
makes them such great hosts. (Incidentally, 
one of the early lessons I learned from Noah 
when I was his producer was to bring lots of 


12 Noon Saturdays on JPR’s 
News & Information Service 
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NPR’s Melissa 


SCENE 


NPR news poresconen Melissa Block 


change to make pay phone calls when we 
were on the road. Now I have to remember 
my cell phone charger.) 

Q: What drew you to journalism? 

A: I guess it stems from a love of lan- 
guage and storytelling, and a general 
curiosity about the world. That, and an 
aversion to law school. 

Q: What drew you to radio? 

A: To quote Susan Stamberg, “I’m 
catching stories with my microphone — a 
magic wand, waved against silence.” I love 
the intimacy of radio, its simplicity and flex- 
ibility. And at NPR we’re given free rein to 
stitch together multi-layered stories, full of 
rich sound. It’s great fun. 

Q@: What have been your toughest 
assignments for NPR? 

A: Far too many interviews with family 
members of people who died terrible deaths 
—at the World Trade Center, on TWA flight 
800, in the terrorist bombings of U.S. 
embassies in Africa. Those who agree to 
talk do so, I think, to pay tribute to their 
loved ones. And often, they talk to NPR 
because they know and trust us, But I 
always leave these CONTINUED ON PAGE 21 


Enyouw ar evening under the stars © 


with) stars-in-the-making! ~~ 
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i Lo o e i+ 5 ie 8 al 
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i, 
d a> r os 


PE Palo Alt 
Chamber Orchestra 


BENJAMIN SIMON, Music DIRECTOR & CONDUCTOR 


rn 


Benjamin 
smn MONDAY, JUNE 27 - 8:30PM 
OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL ELIZABETHAN THEATRE, ASHLAND 


Tickets $12 / $8 for JPR Listeners Guild members 
Tickets available at Festival Box Office, 541-482-4331 
PROGRAM 


Handel Entrance of the Queen of Sheba from “Samson” 
Honegger Concerto da camera, Greer Ellison, flute & Peter Lemberg, oboe 
Lou Harrison Suites for Cello and String Orchestra, Dahna Rudin, cello 
Tchaikovsky Serenade in C for Strings 


“This amazing group is one of the finest and most talented 
g group a 
groups of young musicians we have heard.” —\tzhak Perlman 


A 
In case of rain, the concert will be held indoors at the Bowmer Theatre ‘e) eaeeee 
(festival seating) akespeare 
Festival 


Attention: JPR Listeners Guild! You are entitled to 
the SS discount price for your entire ticket order! 
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PROGRAM GUIDE: 
tPR At a Glance 


Specials this month 
CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE ‘92745384 sumn ss 


Beginning June 3rd, Jefferson Public Radio will begin a special 10-part broad- 
cast series of concerts from the 2005 season of the Oregon Symphony, con- 
ducted by Carlos Kalmar. Each Friday morning at 10am, join us for another 2- 
hour concert on the Classics & News Service. 


Raython + News Seunce 


KSMF / KSBA / KSKF / KNCA / KNSQ 


Beginning June 3rd, during The Jefferson Daily, JPR will broadcast a special 9- 
part series produced by independent producer David Welch and funded by the 
Oregon Council for the Humanities entitled On Principle. On Principle exam- 
ines the question of how we, as a citizenry, interpret the principles that define 
America and aims to illuminate what Oregonians feel are the true principles of 
an American Democracy. The series proposes five main principles: equality, eco- 
nomic opportunity, civic engagement, justice, and individual freedoms, then 
examines each through a series of interviews conducted with a broad range of 
Oregonians. The list of interviewees contains a range of people who reflect 
Oregon's unique demographic make up, and will feature the voices of so-called 
ordinary Oregonians as well as those who are more widely known. The series 
examines how each respondent views these five ideals and the extent to which 
we hold them as principles of American government and everyday life. The goal 
is to examine the diversity of opinions and beliefs that lie within the principles. 
The first introductory episode of On Principle will air Friday afternoon, June 
3rd during The Jefferson Daily. The program can be heard beginning at 4:30pm 
on JPR's Classics & News Service, and again beginning at 5:30pm on JPR’s 
Rhythm & News Service. Additional segments will air during The Jefferson 
Daily on Monday and Friday afternoons leading up to the July 4th holiday. 


Rhythm + News 


Volunteer Profile: Derral Campbell 


Sometimes an opened door 
can lead to an unforeseen 
destination. 


When I was a sopho- 
more at St. Bernard High 
School in Eureka in 1963, 
an English teacher 
explained the 12-bar blues 
component employed in 
much of rock and roll. Soon 
I could count off the pat- 
tern of 12 4-beat measures 
against any song and play along on clarinet, knowing 
where the chord changes would go. I worked up a version 
of “Money, That’s What I Want” with a fellow who could 
sing, and we performed it at talent shows and assemblies. 

In 1966, I was a freshman at the University of San 
Francisco. During my first trip to the Fillmore Auditorium, 
to see the Jefferson Airplane, I noted one of the other acts 
was called the Junior Wells Chicago BLUES Band. So I 
made ready to count the changes. The guitar player 
stepped up to sing “Money!” 

Well, school was out. The guitarist was Buddy Guy 
singing his “100 Dollar Bill” hit, CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 
j 10:30am California Report 
11:00am Car Talk 


12:00pm E-Town 
1:00pm West Coast Live 


5:00pm All Things Considered 

6:00pm Folk Show 

9:00pm Thistle & Shamrock 
10:00pm Music from the Hearts of Space 
11:00pm Late Night Jazz/Bob Parlocha 


‘ 
Coos Bay 89.1 
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CLASSICS & NEWS 


News & Information 


Stations 


KSOR 90.1 FM* 
ASHLAND 


“KSOR dial positions for 
translator communitles 


llsted below 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KOOZ 94.1 FM 
MYRTLE POINT/ 
COOS BAY 


KLMF 88.5 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNHT 107.3 FM 
RIO DELL/EUREKA 


Translators 


Stations 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


KTBR AM 950 
ROSEBURG 


KRVM AM 1280 
EUGENE 


KSYC AM 1490 
YREKA 


KMJC AM 620 
MT. SHASTA 


. KPMO AM 1300 


MENDOCINO 


KNHM 91.5 FM 
BAYSIDE/EUREKA 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

NPR News 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 
Jefferson Daily 

All Things Considered 
State Farm Music Hall 


5:00am 
7:00am 
12:00pm 
12:06pm 
4:00pm 
4:30pm 
5:00pm 
7:00pm 


6:00am 
8:00am 


Weekend Edition 
First Concert 


10:30am Metropolitan Opera 


2:00pm 


Bandon 91.7 
Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 
Burney 90.9 
Camas Valley 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 
Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 


From the Top 


Coquille 88.1 
Coos Bay 89.1 
Crescent City 91.1 
Etna/Ft Jones 91.1 
Gasquet 89.1 
Gold Beach 91.5 
Grants Pass 88.9 
Happy Camp 91.9 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am BBC World Service 

7:00am Diane Rehm Show 

8:00am The Jefferson Exchange 
10:00am Here and Now 
11:00am Talk of the Nation 

1:00pm To the Point 

2:00pm The World 

3:00pm Fresh Air with Terry Gross 


KTBR/KAVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. ONLY: 
3:00pm News & Notes | 


4:00pm The Connection 
6:00pm Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 
broadcast) 
KTBRIKAVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. ONLY: 
6:00pm News & Notes 


(repeat of 3pm broadcast) 


7:00pm As It Happens 
8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 
10:00pm BBC World Service 


5:00am BBC World Service 
8:00am Sound Money 


3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
5:30pm 
7:00pm 


6:00am 
9:00am 
10:00am 
11:00am 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 


Played in Oregon 
All Things Considered 
EuroQuest 

On With the Show 
State Farm Music Hall 


Weekend Edition 

Millennium of Music 

St. Paul Sunday 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
Indianapolis On The Air 

Car Talk 

All Things Considered 

To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Leonard Bernstein 

State Farm Music Hall 


Klamath Falls 90.5 Merrill, Malin, 


Lakeview 89.5 Tulelake 91.9 

Langlois, Sixes 91.3 Port Orford 90.5 

LaPine, Beaver Parts of Port Orford, 
Marsh 89.1 Coquille 91.9 

Lincoln 88.7 Redding 90.9 

Mt. Shasta, McCloud, Sutherlin, Glide TBA 
Dunsmuir 91.3 Weed 89.5 


Studio 360 

West Coast Live 
Whad’Ya Know 

This American Life 

A Prairie Home Companion 
Comedy College 
Outlook from the BBC 
Fresh Air Weekend 
Tech Nation 

New Dimensions 

BBC World Service 


5:00am 
8:00am 
10:00am 
11:00am 
12:00pm 


BBC World Service 

To the Best of Our Knowledge 
On The Media 

Sound Money 

Prairie Home Companion 
2:00pm This American Life 

3:00pm Studio 360 


KTBR/KRVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. ONLY: 
3:00pm Le Show 


4:00pm Zorba Paster on Your Health 
5:00pm Healing Arts 

6:00pm To be announced 

7:00pm The Parent’s Journal 
8:00pm People’s Pharmacy 

9:00pm BBC World Service 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and focused 
response to your question or comment 
please use the e-mail address below that 
best describes your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
e-mail: lambert@sou.edu 


Questions about anything you hear on 

Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs 

produced by JPR or pieces of music played by 

one of our hosts. Note that information about 

programs produced by National Public Radio 

can be obtained by visiting NPR’s program 

page (http://www.npr.org/programs). 

Also, many national programs aired on JPR 

have extensive WWW sites which are linked 

on our website (http://www.jeffnet.org) 

under “JPR Programs.” Also use this 

address for: 

* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 

+ Comments about our programming 

¢ For story ideas for our daily 
newsmagazine, The Jefferson Daily send 
us e-mail at daily@jeffnet.org 


Marketing & Development 

e-mail: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

- Becoming a program underwriter 

- Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

- Ways to spread the word about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 


Membership / Signal Issues 
e-mail: whitcomb@sou.edu 


Questions about: 

- Becoming a JPR member 

* The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

¢ Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 

- Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Administration 

e-mail: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 


Information about our various stations and 
services 


Suggestion Box 


email: jeffprad@jeffnet.org 


Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we 
do consider all things). Please only use the 
Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn’t require a response. 


Jefferson Monthly 


email: hepburna@sou.edu 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


CLASSICS && NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSRS 91.5 FM 


KNYR 91.3 FM KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND ROSEBURG YREKA ASHLAND 
KLMF 88.5 FM KOOZ 94.1 FM KNHT 107.3 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS MYRTLE POINT/COOS BAY RIO DELL/EUREKA 


DUE TO EARLY PUBLICATION DATES ALL INFORMATION IS SUBJECT TO CHANCE 


MONDAY-ERIDAYS 


5:00am-6:50am 
Moming Edition 
The latest indepth international and national news from nation 
al Public Radio, with Renee Montagne and Steve Inskeep. 


6:50—-7:00am 
JPR Morning News 
Includes weather for the region. Hosted by Kurt Katzmar. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with host Kurt Katzmar. Includes: NPR news at 
7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky at 8:35 am, Featured Works at 
9:05, As It Was at 9:30, the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am, 
and Composer’s Datebook at 10-00 am. 

Noon-12:06pm 

NPR News 


12:06pm—4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Valerie Ing-Miller and Milt Goldman. 
Includes As It Was at 1:00pm, Featured Works at 2:05, and 
Earth & Sky at 3:30pm. 


4:00pm—4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Robert Siegel, 
Michelle Norris and Melissa Block. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Liam 
Moriarty and the JPR news team. 


5:00pm-—7:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance agents bring you classical 
music every night, with hosts Bob Christensen, Jeff 
Esworthy and Steve Seel. 


SATURDAYS 
SATURDAYS) 


6:00am-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR’s senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 
8:00am-10:30am 
First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend, hosted by Michael 
Sanford. Includes Nature Notes with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, 
and Calendar of the Arts at 9:00am. 
10:30am-2:00pm 
Metropolitan Opera 
Live from New York 


2:00pm-3:00pm 

From the Top 
A weekly one-hour series profiling young classical musicians 
taped before a live audience in major performance centers 
around the world. 

3:00pm—4:00pm 

Played In Oregon 

Host Robert McBride will showcase some of Oregon’s best 
chamber groups, soloists, and full orchestras in performance. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00pm-5:30pm 
EuroQuest 
Host Jonathan Groubert brings public radio listeners a wide- 
ranging view of topics each week spanning Europe and 
crossing the boundaries of government, art, environment, 
science and more. 


§:30pm-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London's West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00pm—2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical 
music, with hosts Steve Seel and Valerie Kahler. 


EI ad 


6:00am—9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am-10:00am 
Millennium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00am—11:00am 

St. Pau! Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McGlaughlin hosts. 


11:00am-2:00pm 
Sisklyou Music Hall 
Classical music hosted by Mindy Ratner. 


2:00pm-—3:00pm 
Indianapolis On The Air 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-—7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Two hours devoted to discussion of the latest issues in pol- 
itics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
Leonard Bernstein: An American Life 


8:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance agents present classical 
music, with hosts Steve Seel and Valerie Kahler. 


* indicates June birthday 
First Concert 


June 1 W Muffat*: Concerto Grosso V 
June 2 T Elgar*: Wand of Youth Suite 
No. 2, op. 1 
June 3. F Weber: Clarinet Concerto No. 1 
June 6 M Khachaturian*: Dance Suite 
June 7 T Bax: Sonatina for flute and harp 
June 8 W Schumann*: Marchenerzahlungen 
June 9 T Nielsen*: Clarinet Concerto, op. 57 
June 10 F Bartok: Ten Easy Pieces 
June 13 M Gould: Pieces of China 
June 14 T Krumpholtz: Harp Concerto No. 6, 
op. 9 
June 15 W Danzi*: Wind Quintet in G minor 
June 16 T Glazunov: Jdyll 
June 17 F J.S. Bach: Viola Concerto in 
D major 
June 20 M Kraus*: Sinfonie in C major 
June 21 T J.C.Bach*: Overture No. 5 in 
E major 
June 22 W Mehul*: Symphony No. 2 in 
D major 
June 23 T Reinecke*: Overture to King 
Manfred 
June 24 F Haydn: Piano Sonata in D major 
June 27 M Clementi: Sonata in F sharp minor 
June 28 T Rodgers: Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue 
June 29 W Rodrigo: Adagio for winds 
June 30 T R. Strauss: Don Juan 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
June 1 W Fiorillo*: Violin Concerto No. 1 in F 
June 2. T Elgar*: Symphony No. 3 
June 3. F Alabiev*: Violin Sonata in E minor 
June 6 M Khachaturian*: Excerpts from 
Gayaneh 
June7 T eee Violin Concerto No. 3 
in 
June 8 W Schumann”: Trio in D minor, 
Op. 63 
June 9 T Carissimi: Oratorio Regina Hester 
June 10 F Herzogenberg*: Piano Quartet in 
B flat, Op. 95 
June 13 M Korngold: Symphony in F sharp, 
op. 40 
June 14 T Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 4 
in G, Op. 58 
June 15 W Danzi*: Quintet in F, Op. 68 No. 2 
June 16 T Pleyel*: Symphony in C minor 
(18th) 
June 17 F Gounod*: Quartet No. 2 in A 
June 20 M Offenbach*: Gaite Parisienne 
June 21 T J.C, Bach*: Sinfonia in D minor 


Leschetizky*: A la Campagne 
Suite, Op. 40 

Reinecke *: Symphony No. 3, 
Op. 227 

Mozart: String Quartet No. 23 in 
F, K.590 


Franz Liszt: Piano Concerto 
Pathetique in E minor 

Joseph Joachim*: Violin Concerto 
No. 3 

Glazunov: Symphony No. 8 in E flat 
Haydn: String Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 76 No. 4, “The Sunrise” 


HIGHLIGHTS. 


JPR Saturday Moming Opera 
with Don Matthews 


June 4 - I! Barbiere di Siviglia by Gioachino 
Rossini 

Maria Callas, Luigi Alva, Tito Gobbi, Fritz Ollendorff, 
Nicola Zaccaria, Gabriella Carturan, Mario Carlin, 
Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus, Alceo Galliera, 
conductor. 


June 11 - Le Nozze di Figaro by Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart 

Alastair Miles, Nuccia Focile, Alessandro Corbelli, 
Carol Vaness, Susanne Mentzer, Rebecca Evans, 
Alfonso Antoniozzi, Suzanne Murphy, Ryland Davies, 
Scottish Chamber Orchestra and Chorus, Sir Charles 
Mackeras, conductor. 


June 18 - 1984 
Lorin Maazel’s World Premiere, recorded May 3rd, 
2005 at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


June 25 - J Capuleti e i Montecchi by 

Vincenzo Bellini 

Janet Baker, Beverly Sills, Robert Lloyd, Nicolai 
Gedda, Raimund Herincx, John Aldis Choir, New 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Guiseppe Patane, conductor. 


June 22 W 
June 23 T 
June 24 F 


June 27 M 
June 28 T 


June 29 W 
June 30 T 


Saint Paul Sunday 


June 5 - Helene Grimaud, piano 

John Corigliano: Fantasia on an Ostinato 

Johannes Brahms: Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 1 and No. 2 
Sergei Rachmaninov: Etude Tableaux, Op. 33, No. 1, 
2 and 8 


June 12 - Matt Haimovitz, cello; Itamar Golan, 
piano 

Program to be determined: Please check the DACS 
for program updates. 


June 19 - Kronos Quartet 

“Early Music” 

Hildegard von Bingen, arr. Marianne Pfau: O Virtus 
Sapientie 

Harry Partch, arr. Ben Johnston: Two Studies on 
Ancient Greek Scales -I. Olympos’ Pentatonic 

-Il, Archytas’ Enharmonic 

Jack Body: Long-Ge 

Sigur Ros, arr. Stephen Prutsman: Flugufrelsarinn 
(The Fly Freer) 

Traditional, arr. Tony MacMahon and Stephen 
Prutsman): An Buachaillin Ban (The Fair- Haired Boy) 
Tanburi Cemil Bey, arr. Stephen Prutsman: Evic 
Taksim 

Blind Willie Johnson, arr. Stephen Prutsman: Dark 
Was the Night, Cold Was the Ground 

Alfred Schnittke, arr. Kronos Quartet: Collected 
Songs Where Every Verse is Filled with Grief (from 
Concerto for Mixed Voices) 


June 26 - Alexander da Costa, violin; Margo 
Garrett, piano 

Johannes Brahms: Sonatensatz: Scherzo 

Manuel da Falla: Canciones Populaires 

Eugene Ysaye: Sonata No. 3 

Pablo de Sarasate: Zigeunerweisen 

Jimi Hendrix, arr. Robert Lafond: Manic Depression 


From The Top 


June 4 - From the Top joins with the Walnut Hill 
School, the preeminent arts high school in the coun- 
try to create a program with some of the best music 
students at the school. 


June 11 

From the Top heads to the Atlanta Georgia to record 
in the beautiful Schwartz Center for Performing Arts 
at Emory University, where audiences will hear the 
Atlanta Youth Choir and a 12 year old violinist from 
Pennsylvania playing a violin concerto by Samuel 
Barber. 

June 18 - To Be Announced 


June 25 - To Be Announced 


SCENE som p.1 


interviews emotionally spent, uncomfort- 
able that I’ve been poking into people’s pri- 
vate grief. 

Q: What are the most memorable peo- 
ple you’ve interviewed? 

A: I have a particular fondness for some 
local characters I’ve met in my years in New 
York. There’s Sal Napolitano, who’s run the 
Central Park carousel since he was 15 years 
old: “It took me a while to learn how to get 
on and off... It was so bad that I used to get 
off at the back of the carousel, because I 
used to go crashing into the closets.” There 
are Renee and Josephine, two elderly women 
I met on a park bench in Brooklyn who 
regaled me with wonderful memories of the 
old New York they knew: “I thought it was 
wonderful going to work for a nickel, you 
know, and come back for a nickel. It was 
wonderful. Never looking over my shoulder, 
who’s going to rob you, or anything.” And 
there’s Larry Doherty, a retired New York 
City cop who raises racing pigeons on the 
roof of his house in the Bronx: “Oh, yeah, I’m 
in my glory here. Well, honestly, in my heart 
I would love to be a horse owner, a racehorse 
owner. But in my pocket, it dictates I go to 
pigeons.” Their love of the city, their passion 
for what they do, and their thick, delicious 
New York accents are unforgettable. H 
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Via the Intemet, iJPR brings you the best of Jefferson 
Public Radio's Rhythm & News and News & 
Information services 24 hours a day, using the 
Windows Media Player. We'll also feature on-demand 
excerpts from the best of JPR programs, links to 
great audio sites on the web, and some surprises, 
too. Visit www.jeffnet.org and click on the iJPR icon. 


iJPR Program Schedule 
All Times Pacific 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am-8:00am 
8:00am-10:00am 
10:00am-3:00pm 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
4:00pm-6:00pm 
6:00pm-8:00pm 
8:00pm-10:00pm 
10:00pm-5:00am 


Morning Edition 

The Jefferson Exchange 
Open Air 

Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
The Connection 

The World Café 

Echoes 

Jazz with Bob Parlocha 


Saturday 


6:00am-8:00am § Weekend Edition 
8:00am-9:00am © Sound Money 
9:00am-10:00am Studio 360 
10:00am-12:00pm West Coast Live 
12:00pm-2:00pm Whad'Ya Know with Michael 
Feldman 
2:00pm-3:00pm This American Life 
3:00pm-4:00pm  AfroPop Worldwide 
4:00pm-5:00pm The World Beat Show 
5:00pm-6:00pm All Things Considered 
6:00pm-8:00pm American Rhythm 
8:00pm-9:00pm ‘The Grateful Dead Hour 
9:00pm-10:00pm The Retro Lounge 
10:00pm-2:00am The Blues Show 


2:00am-6:00am Jazz with Bob Parlocha 


Sunday 


6:00am-8:00am § Weekend Edition 
8:00am-10:00am To the Best of Our Knowledge 
10:00am-2:00pm Jazz Sunday 

2:00pm-3:00pm ‘Rollin’ the Blues 
3:00pm-4:00pm Le Show 

4:00pm-5:00pm New Dimensions 
5:00pm-6:00pm _ All Things Considered 


6:00pm-9:00pm ‘The Folk Show 
9:00pm-10:00pm The Thistle and Shamrock 

10:00pm-11:00pm Music from the Hearts of Space 
11:00pm-6:00am Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Rhythm + News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM KSBA 88.5 FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
ASHLAND COOS BAY KLAMATH FALLS BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM CALLAHAN/ YREKA 89.3 FM 


GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


FORT JONES 89.1 FM 


DUE TO EARLY PUBLICATION DATES ALL INFORMATION 1S SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


5:00am-9:00am 
Moming Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from 
national Public Radio, with Renee Montagne and Steve 
Inskeep. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, hosted by 
Kurt Katzmar. 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat 
and pop music, hosted by Eric Alan and Eric Teel. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As It 
Was at 1:57pm. 


3:00pm-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Robert Siegel, 
Michelle Norris and Melissa Block. 


5:30pm-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Liam 
Moriarty and the JPR news team. 


6:00pm—8:00pm 
The World Café 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00pm—10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
Legendary jazz expert Bob Parlocha signs off the evening 
with four hours of mainstream jazz. (Jazz continues online 
until 5 a.m. on UPR only.) 


SATURDAYS 


6:00am—10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and internationa} news from NPR. 


10:00am—11:00am 

Living on Earth 
Steve Curwood hosts a weekly environmental news and 
information program which includes interviews and com- 
mentary on a broad range of ecological issues. 


10:30am 
Calffornia Report 
A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 


————— 


11:00—-Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-1:00pm 
E-Town 
A weekly hour of diverse music, insightful interviews and 
compelling information, hosted by Nick and Helen Forster. 
Includes unusual musical collaborations and the weekly E- 
chievement Award, given to ordinary people making an 
extraordinary difference in their own towns. 


1:00pm-3:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from 
Africa, the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Host Jeannine Rossa blends knowledge and love of world 
music for an entertaining, accessible and educational hour. 


5:00pm—6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00pm-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00pm-—9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00pm-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present rocking musical oddities, rarities, 
and obscurities from the last century, Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00pm-—2:00am 

The Blues Show 
Four hours of Blues from the JPR library hosted by Pau! 
Howell and Derral Campbell. 


6:00am-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am-10:00am 
Marlan McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz's greats. 


10:00am-—2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Host George Ewart explores the contemporary jazz world and 
its debt to the past. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
Rollin’ the Blues 
Derral Campbell presents an hour of contemporary and tra- 
ditional blues. 
3:00pm—4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
New Dimensions 
This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00pm-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Keri Green and Cindy DeGroft bring you the best in contem- 
porary folk music. 


9:00pm-—10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie's weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00pm-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00pm—2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 


New Dimensions 


June 5 - Christ Consciousness Here and Now with 
Bro. Chidananda 


June 12 - Courage, Conversation and Changing the 
World with Margaret J. Wheatley 


June 19 - Jesus in the Flesh, Here and Now with 
Harvey Cox 

June 26 - Walking in Peace with Angela Porter and 
Emily Hooker 


Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 


June 5 - Shirley Horn 

Shirley Horn is that rare musician who is not only a 
great singer, but also a gifted pianist. The dream-like 
quality of her vocal style backed by her subtle piano 
lines demonstrate the depths of her musical mind. 
Horn performs “But Beautiful” in her trademark 
slow-ballad style and joins McPartland for a duet of 
“It Could Happen to You.” 


June 12 - Eric Mintel 

Pianist Eric Mintel is on a mission to bring jazz to 
the masses. Mintel’s playing is energetic, lyrical, and 
always swinging. With his quartet, he has engaged 
audiences from the White House to the The Kennedy 
Center, Mintel talks about improvisation and the art 
of getting gigs before sitting down with McPartland 
for “These Foolish Things.” 


June 19 - Ann Hampton Callaway 

Pianist and singer/songwriter, Ann Hampton 
Callaway is a multi-talented artist who defies labels. 
She is equally at home on stage as she is in the 
worlds of jazz, pop, and cabaret. Callaway’s award- 
winning compositions are as impressive as her three 
octave vocal range. Her talents are on display as she 
performs her own tune, “Slow,” before joining 
McPartland on “Teach Me Tonight.” 


June 26 - Cy Coleman 

Piano Jazz pays tribute to the brilliant composer, 
producer, and writer Cy Coleman. Coleman wrote 
Tony Award-winning Broadway shows like “Sweet 
Charity” and “City of Angels,” as well as pop stan- 
dards like “Witchcraft” and “The Best is Yet to 
Come.” He joined McPartland in 1990, playing 
“What You Don't Know About Women” and 
“Witchcraft.” 


The Thistle & Shamrock 


June 5 - Soundtracks 

From The Chieftains’ Oscar-winning Barry Lyndon 
soundtrack in the 1970s, to the ‘90s epics Last of 
the Mohicans, Braveheart, and Titanic, Celtic music 
has had its fair share of cinematic attention. This 
week, these and other soundtracks have ours. 


June 12 - Saying Something 

How do you deliver a message of social justice, 
peace, or environmental consciousness in a way that 
guarantees an audience? Ask Dick Gaughan, Christy 
Moore, Dougie MacLean, Moya Brennan, and Sally 
Barker. All of these musicians spread their messages 
musically. 

June 19 - Best of the Best 

From The Chieftains’ vintage collection The Very 
Best of the Claddagh Years to Dusk till Dawn which 
brings us up-to-date in the 15-year career of 
Capercaillie, this week we feature “best of” compila- 
tions. 


June 26 - Miles of Isles 

This week’s diverse choice of music is insular only in 
the geographical sense. We'll hear music from the 
Northern Isles of Shetland and Orkney, the 
Hebrides, the Isle of Man, and Rathlin Island off the 
Northern Irish coast 


Shirley Horn joins Marian McPartland June 5 on 
Marian McPartland's Piano Jazz on JPR's 
Rhythm & News service. 


lylye Masti 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Sundays 
at 4pm on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


LENTIL ENCHILADAS 


(makes 6 servings) 


1 Cup White jasmine rice 

Ye Cup French tentils* 

2 Tbsp Extra virgin olive oil 

1 Poblano pepper, finely chopped 

112 Large Canned pickled serrano peppers 
6 Cloves Garlic, crushed 

1 Med Onion, chopped 

1 PackageVeggie ground round 

4 Oz Tomato paste 

Y2 Cup Parsley, chopped 

1 Tbsp Cumin seed, ground 

2 Sm Veggie bouillon cubes 

6 Large Com tortillas 

¥4 Cup low-fat sharp cheddar cheese, grated 
1 Cup Reduced fat sour cream or yogurt 
sour cream (below) 

16 Oz Enchilada sauce or salsa 


Pre-heat oven to 400. Prepare rice. Set 
aside. In large pot, bring 2 cups water to a 
boil. Add lentils, and cook on medium for 
20-25 minutes or until lentils are tender. 
Drain and set aside. 


Heat olive oil in large pan. Add poblano 
pepper, serrano peppers, garlic, onion, 
veggie ground round, tomato paste, pars- 
ley, and cumin. Sauté over medium heat 
for 5 minutes. Add V2 cup water and lentils, 
and stir in veggie bouillon cubes. Cook 5 
minutes. Remove from heat. 


Fill tortillas with the lentil and ground round 
mixture, rice, and small amount of cheese. 
Arrange in bakeable casserole dish. Cover 
lavishly with enchilada sauce, and sprinkle 
with remaining cheese. Cover and bake 20 
minutes. Serve hot with dollop of sour cream. 


Haw to Make Your Own Yoghurt sour cream: 
One large Mason jar. One jelly bag or 
cheesecloth. One large container nonfat 
plain yoghurt (with cultures) 


Put the jelly bag or cheesecloth in the Mason 
jar. Add the yoghurt and hoist the cloth up so 
it is about an inch above the bottom of the 
jar. Fasten the lid. Let sit ovemight. The 
yoghurt loses its moisture and becomes the 
consistency of sour cream. 


{ A “Heart Healthy” recipe 
from 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


KTBR AM 950 
ROSEBURG 


KRVM AM 1280 
EUGENE 


KSYC AM 1490 
YREKA 


KMJC AM 620 
MT. SHASTA 


KPMO AM 1300 
MENDOCINO 


KNHM 91.5 FM 
BAYSIDE 


DUE TO EARLY PUBLICATION DATES ALL INFORMATION IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


(MONDAY-FRIDAY. 


5:00am-7:00am 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


7:00am-8:00am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
Thought-provoking interviews and discussions with major 
newsmakers are a hallmark of this program. 


8:00am—10:00am 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to cur- 
rent events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00a.m. 
Here & Now 
A fast-paced program that covers up-to-the-minute news plus 
regular features on technology, food, business, music and 
more. Hosted by veteran broadcaster Robin Young. 


11:00am—1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program, hosted by Neal 
Conan with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


1:00pm-2:00pm 

To The Point 
A fast-paced, news-based program that focuses on the hot- 
button national issues of the day. Hosted by award-winning 
journalist Warren Olney. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
The World 
The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 
people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Fresh Alr with Terry Gross 
A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
porary arts and issues. A unique host who allows guests to 
shine interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 

News & Notes 
A news program, which highlights social, political and cul- 
tural issues, hosted by Emmy Award-winning journalist Ed 
Gordon. 
er 


4:00pm—6:00pm 
The Connection 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Hosted by Dick Gordon. 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
Fresh Alr with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 
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KTBR/KRVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. ONLY: 
6:00pm—7:00pm 
News & Notes 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 
eerie eee ee 


7:00pm-8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


8:00pm—10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 


10:00pm—1:00am 
BBC World Service 


5:00am—8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00am-9:00am 

Sound Money 
Kai Ryssdal hosts an hour-long program which 
addresses issues of personal finance in terms everyone 
can understand. 


9:00am—10:00am 
Studio 360 
Hosted by novelist and journalist Kurt Andersen, Studio 360 
explores art’s creative influence and transformative power in 
everyday life through richly textured stories and insightful 
conversation about everything from opera to comic books. 


10:00am—12:00pm 

West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


12:00pm—2:00pm 
Whad’Ya Know with Michael Feldman 
Whad Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining. Host 
and quizmaster Michael Feldman invites contestants to 
answer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of 
insignificant information. Regular program elements include 
the “Whad’Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn’t,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 


2:00pm—3:00pm 
This American Life 
Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life 
documents and describes contemporary America through 
exploring a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio 
monologues, mini-documentaries, “found tape,” and unusu- 
al music, 


3:00pm-5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, and 
Joel Gray. This two-hour program plays to sold-out audi- 
ences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New York 


and cities and towns across the country. The “News from 
Lake Wobegon” is always a high point of the program. 


5:00pm-5:30pm 
Comedy College 
A half hour of classic, un-edited, comedy routines given con- 
text and background by hosts Steve Martin, Rita Rudner, 
Bob Newhart, and Lily Tomlin. 


5:30pm—6:00pm 
Outlook from the BBC World Service 


Hosts Fred Dove and Heather Payton offer listeners topical 
human interest stories from around the world. 


6:00pm-7:00pm 
Fresh Air Weekend 
7:00pm—8:00pm 
Tech Nation 
8:00pm—9:00pm 
New Dimensions 


9:00pm—1:00am 
BBC World Service 


SUNDAYS 


5:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00am—10:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, eco- 
nomic and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public 
Radio. 


10:00am—11:00pm 

On The Media 
A program that decodes what is heard, read, and viewed in 
the media every day. 


11:00am-12:00pm 
Sound Money 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 


12:00pm-2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 


2:00pm-—3:00pm 
This American Life 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Studio 360 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 
a 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live nation- 
al call-in about your personal health. 


5:00pm—6:00pm 

Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio's Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly 
interview program dealing with health and healing. 

6:00pm-7:00pm 

To be announced 
7:00pm—8:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 

Parenting today is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 


fram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, 
medicine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 


8:00pm-9:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 


9:00pm—1:00am 
BBC World Service 


PROFILE 


Irom p. IS 


pretty much the same song as “Money,” as 
he warmed up the crowd for harmonica 
star Junior Wells. I counted away and the 
hairs stood up on my arms and the back of 
my neck. Some of the toughest practition- 
ers of Chicago Blues were tearing it up in 
their prime and I wasn’t caring about 
Jefferson Airplane. Otis Spann, the sweet 
Giant of the Blues, was on piano, with Fred 
Below on drums and Jack Myers on bass. 
By the time Junior came out I was in a new 
world, truly astonished at the swinging 
interplay and swaggering resonance before 
me. They were consumate musicians having 
a ton of fun. And I could dig it. 

And dig it I did, following Charlie 
Musselwhite from club to club, going to the 
Fillmore to see Albert King, B.B.King, John 
Mayall and the Allman Brothers, and keep- 
ing up with the Blues as much as possible 
over the years. A 12-year stint as a logger 
in Castella slowed down the in-person 
appreciation, but the albums got played 
plenty. When I returned to school for a 
degree at Humboldt State University in the 
80’s, I became a Blues DJ at KHSU. 
Eventually I hosted a Blues show on a 
commercial station (the KXGO Blues 
Review) for 10 years, leaving it for a move 
to Redding in 2003. 

Now I'm on JPR’s Rhythm and News 
Service, blessed to share this great music 
with the State of Jefferson. 

Sometimes when I walk through the 
studio door, I remember the door my 
English teacher opened over 40 years ago. 
“One never know, do one?” 1M 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 513-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
877-NPR TEXT 
(877-677-8398) 
http://www.npr.org/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
1-877-677-8398 
atc@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/atc/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
http://cartalk.cars.com/ 


THE CONNECTION 
Tapes 1-800-909-9287 
connection@wbur.bu.edu 
www.wbur.org/con_00.html 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in line: 18004338850 
drehm@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/rehm.html 


FRESH AIR 
Tapes, transcripts 1-877-213-7374 
freshair@whyy.org 
http://whyy.org/freshair/ 


LIVING ON EARTH 
1-800-218-9988 
loe@npr.org 
http://www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND'S 
PIANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pj@scetv.org 
http://www.scern.org/pj/ 


MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
morning@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
moming/ 


ON THE MEDIA 
onthemedia@wnyc.org 
www.wnyc.org/onthemedia/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
totn@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/totn/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
scifri@npr.org 
www.nprorg/programs/scifri/ 


THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
www.npr.org/programs/thistle/ 

THE TAVIS SMILEY SHOW 
tavis@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/tavis/ 

WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 
wesat@npr.orngt 
www.npr.orgt/programs/wesat/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
wesun@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/wesun/ 


Program Producer Directory 


PUBLIC RADIO 
INTERNATIONAL 

100 North Sixth St, Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

(612) 338-5000 
http://www.pri.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@ao!.com 
http://www.afropop.org/ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
http://www.radio.cbc.ca/progra 
ms/asithappens/aih.html 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
http://www.bbe.co.uk/home/ 
today/indexshtm! 


FROM THE TOP 
fttradio@aol.com 
http://www.fromthetop.net/ 


ECHOES 
(215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
http://www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


STUDIO 360 
www.wnyc.org/new/Studio360/ 
studio360letters@hotmail.com 


THE WORLD 
webmaster@world.wgbh.org 
http://www.theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
312-832-3380 
radio@well.com 
www.kerw.org/c/tamlife/index html 


TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
Orders 1-800-747-7444 
fleming@vilas.uwex.edu 


http://www.wpr.orgt/book/ 


TO THE POINT 
www.moretothepoint.com 


WHAD'YA KNOW? 
1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.notmuch.com/ 


WORLD CAFE 
WXPN (215) 898-6677 
http://wwwxpn.org/sections/ 
world_cafe.html 


ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR 
HEALTH 
1-800-462-7413 
http://www.wpr.org/zorba/ 
zorba.html 


MINNESOTA PUBLIC 
RADIO 


45 East Seventh Street 
Saint Paul, MN USA 55101 
(800) 228-7123 


http://minnesota.publicradio.org/ 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 
phc@mpr.org 
http://phe.mpr.org/ 

ST. PAUL SUNDAY 

http://sunday.mpr.org/ 
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SOUND MONEY 
money@mpr.org 
http://money.mpr.org/ 

WRITER'S ALMANAC 
http://almanac.mpr.org/ 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


E-TOWN 
P.O. Box 954 
Boulder, Colorado 80306-0954 
(303) 443-8696 
info@etown.org 
http://www.etown.org 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 - 
people@earthsky.com 
http://www.earthsky.com 


EUROQUEST 
Witte Kruislaan 55 
PO Box 222, 1200 JG Hilversum 
Nederland - www.rnw.nl 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
http://www.trufun.com/ 
gdhour.html 


HERE & NOW 
WBUR, 890 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
1-800-909-9287 
Letters@Here-Now.org 
http://www.here-now.org/ 


LATE NIGHT JAZZ with Bob 
Parlocha 
1-773-279-2000 
http://www.wfmntcom 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
http://www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM, PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 
1-800-491-8863 
jhicks@welv.com 
http://www.wclv.com/mofm.html 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, 
Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 
1800-935-8273 
info@newdimensions.org 
http://www.newdimensions.org/ 


THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
http://www.parentsjournal.com/ 


WEST COAST LIVE 
2124 Kittredge St. #350 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(510) 549-1475 (office) 
(415) 664-9500 
(tickets/reservations) 

http://www.wcl.org 


Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 


Energy Independence 
Idleyld Park, OR - 541.496.3987 


Energy Outfitters 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) GOSOLAR 


ARCHITECTURE & CONSTRUCTION 


Archerd & Dresner 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8856 


Mastercraft Wood Floors 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2508 
Medinger Construction 
Ashland, OR - (541) 4823961 


Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2690 


| AUTOMOTIVE] 


Ashland Motor Company 
Hwy. 99 N, 15 Exit 19 - (541) 482-2600 


Mike Drake's Alignment & Brakes 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8783 
Ed’s Tire Factory 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3421 


Franklin Auto Parts 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1561 


Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1775 


Moe's Super Lube 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5323 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7218 


NAPA Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties 


BOOKS & MUSIC 


Berliner’s Cornucopia 
Eureka, CA - (707) 444-2378 


Black Sun Books 
Eugene, OR - (541)484-3777 


The Book Store 
Yreka - (530) 842-2125 


Music Coop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 4823115 


Off the Record CD's & Tapes 
North Bend, OR - (541) 751-0301 


Soundpeace 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3633 


Winter River Books & Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4111 


BUSINESS/ INTERNET SERVICES 


Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 


Codegoodies.com 
Bandon, OR - 541-347-3807 


Liquid Design 


(530) 242-0501 - www.liquidredding.com 


Oregon DataWorks 
oregondataworks.com - (541)201-9965 


ECOLOGY, ENGINEERING 
& PLANNING 
ENPLAN 
Redding, CA - www.enplan.com 


SHN Consulting Engineers & Geologists 


Yreka/Redding/Coos Bay 
www.shn-engr.com 


Shoji Planning and Development, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - www.shojiplanning. com 


Spring Rivers Ecological Services 


www.springrivers.com - (530) 9266559 
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EDUCATION 
Montessori Children’s House 

of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 

Shoreline Education for Awareness 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-3683 
Siskiyou Field Institute 

Takilma, OR - (541) 592-4459 
Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 


| ENTERTAINMENT, 


Camelot Theatre 
Talent, OR - (541)535-5250 
Kla-Mo-Ya Casino 
www.klamoya.com 
Oregon Coast Music Association 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0938 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
www.osfashland.org - (541) 482-4331 
Oregon Stage Works 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2334 
Rogue Theatre 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-1316 
Rogue Valley Chorale 
Ross Ragland Theater 
Klamath Falls, OR - 541.884.L-V-E 
Shakedown Campout 
Stage Door Cabaret 
Mount Shasta, CA 
www.stagedoorcabaretcom 
St. Clair Productions 
www.stclairevents.com - (541) 535-3562 
SpiritDance Community Dance Jam 
Ashland, OR - (541) 303-5006 
Umpqua Symphony Association 
Roseburg, OR 


FINANCIAL & INSURANCE 


A Street Financial Advisors 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-7150 


Ashland Financial Solutions 
(541) 488-0460 - www.ashlandfinancial.com 


Ashland Insurance 
Medford 857-0679 - Ashland 482-0831 


Margaret R. Beck CLU 
Redding, CA (530) 225-8583 
KeyBank 
Key.com 
Morgan Wealth Management 
Medford, OR - (541)608-0207 
Moss Adams of Medford, LLP - CPAs 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2214 


Rogue River Mortgage 
Grants Pass 476-6672 - Medford 776-7997 
Peter W. Sage/Solomon Smith Barney 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-0242 
SAIF Corporation 
(541) 770-5815 - (800) 285-8550 


State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Northern California 
Isabelle Curd, Kevin Elderkin, Marlene 
Gerboth, John “Grondo” Grondalski, 
Marlene Lamoureaux, Sherry Miller, PJ. 
“Paul” Nicholson 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Southern Oregon 
Jamie Anderson, Laurie Bixby, J. Lindeen 
Brown, Bill Cobb, Shane Cunningham, Bill 
Dorris, Renée Frati, Kelley Janzen, Judi 


Johnson, Phill Kensler, Nancy Leonard, Spike 


Moore, Ray Prather, Steve Roberts, Blair 


Sturgill, Debbie Thompson, Shannon Walker, 


David West, David Wise, Rory Wold, 
Jeff Young 
State Farm Insurance & 
Financial Services 
Sterling Savings Bank 
www.sterlingsavingsbank.com 
Umpqua Bank 
umpquabank.com 


FINE FOOD & BEVERAGES 


Alpen Cellars 
(530) 266-9513 - www.alpencellars.com 
Ashland Food Co-op 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2237 
Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7264 
Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 779-7827 
Eden Valley Naturals 
Coquille, OR - (541) 396-4823 
Emerald Valley Kitchen 
Eugene, OR - (541) 688-3297 
Fry Family Farms 
(541) 535-3096 - www.fryfamilyfarm.com 
Gold River Distributing 
Medford, OR - (541) 7734641 
Market of Choice 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2773 
Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0300 
Pacific Sun Olive Oil 
Northern California 
www.pacificsunoliveoil.com 
Pyramid Juice Mind’s Eye Juice Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2292 
Shop N Kart Grocery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1579 
Standing Stone Brewing Co. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2448 
Sundance Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541)343-9142 
Red Barn Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541) 342-7503 
The Tofu Shop 
Arcata, CA - www.tofushop.com 


| FLORISTS 


Eufloria Flowers 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2322 


Flowertyme 
Ashland - (541) 488-1588 


FOSTER CARE 
Bridgewaters Adult Foster Care 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 267-5322 


FURNITURE & HOME DECOR 


A Rug For All Reasons 
Medford - 732-1424 
Design Wise 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7854 
Furniture Depot 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9663 
Scan Design 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7878 
Terra Firma Home 
Medford & Jacksonville 
www.terrafirmahome.com 


Tibet Treasures 
A Street Marketplace 
Ashland 541-552-1119 


Town & Country Interiors 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6505 


Winterburn’s Lighthouse 
Yreka, CA - (530) 842-7823 


Woolly Sheep Mountain Trading Company 


wwww.thewoollysheep.com - 866-932-9665 


Cc ——;, PRAMING| 
The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4723 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 
Davis & Cline Gallery, Ashland 
davisandcline.com - (877) 482-2069 
The Framery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-1983 
Graphic Emporium 
Redding, CA - (530) 2441-4278 
Inger Jorgensen Design 
Ashland, OR - (541) 821-4861 
Kevin Lahey Gallery 
Mount Shasta, CA - www.kevinlahey.com 
The Living Gallery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9795 
Rogue Gallery & Art Center 
Medford, OR - www.roguegallery.org 
Second Street Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4133 


HEALTH CARE, 

Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-4100 
Ashland Community Hospital 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2441 

Cardiology Consultants 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5600 

Dr. Allen Chiura 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 880-2991 
Douglas Col, Ph.D. 
Medford, OR - (541) 482-1126 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-8367 
Deborah Gordon, MD 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8333 
Dr. Mark Greenberg 
(541) 482-1712 
www.advanced-pain-care.com 

Hilltop Massage Center 

Redding, CA - (530) 221-1031 
Imperia Laser Eye Centers 
(877) 2020-NOW - imperiavision.com 
Kathleen Manley, D.C. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3362 
MD Imaging 
Redding, CA - (800) 794-XRAY 
Medical Eye Center 
Medford, OR - (800) 824-2688 
Mercy Medical Center - Redding 
Mercy Medical Center - Mt. Shasta 
24-MERCY 

Merle West Medical Center 

Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-6311 
Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Klamath Falls, OR - (503) 883-2263 


OB/GYN Health Center 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3460 
Oregon Advanced Imaging 
(541) 608-0350 - www.oaimaging.com 
Oregon Ear Nose and Throat 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7331 
Providence Medical Group 
Medford, OR - (541) 732-6003 
Redding Family Medical Group 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-4034 
Dr. Lonn Robertson Family Dentistry 
Springfield, OR (541) 746-6517 
Dr. Raymond Saxer, DC 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-7873 
Sixto Contreras, D.M.D. 

Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5321 
Bryan Soh!, MD, Maternal Fetal 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5983 
Valley Family Practice 
Central Point, OR - (541) 664-5505 
Isabeau Vollhardt, L.Ac., Acupuncture 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3493 
Ronald G, Worfland, MD, Plastic Surgery 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 


IHOMEAGARDENI&/GIET, 
Cedar Electric Lighting Showroom 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-3402 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-4535 
Coos Bay Satellite, Audio and Spa 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 266-8927 
Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3241 
Ordway's Nursery / Ordway’s Indoors 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-2493 
Phoenix Organic Garden & Farm Center 
Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1134 
Rogue Valley Roses 
Phoenix - www.roguevalleyroses.com 
Soul Connections 
Mt Shasta, CA - soulconnectionstore.com 


HOME IMPROVEMENT & REPAIR 
BRING Recycling 
Eugene, OR - www.bringrecycling.org 
Brown Trout Café & Gallery 
www. browntroutgallery.com - Dunsmuir, CA 
Farr’s True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - (541) 267-2137 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 
Habitat for Humanity’s 
Bargain Building Warehouse 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-1983 
Mementos 
(541) 484-1099 - www.mementos.net 


INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESSES 
& ORGANIZATIONS 
City of Ashland 
Conservation Commission 
Ashland, OR - www.greenashland.org 


Family Development Center 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 673-4354 


First 5 Shasta 
Redding, CA - www.first5shasta.org 


LifeCraft 
Ashland, OR - lifecraftcoach.com 


Lithia Artisans Market 
Ashland, OR - Calle Guanajuato 


Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 


Medford Fabrication 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-1970 


Northland Cable Television 
Mt Shasta, CA (530) 926-6128 


The Fran & Tim Orrok Family Fund 


Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh 
Fund of the Oregon Community 
Foundation 
Rogue Valley Growers & Crafters Market 
Medford & Ashland 
Siskiyou Land Trust 
Mount Shasta, CA 
Norm, Kathy & Spencer Smith 
Roseburg, OR 
The World 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-1222 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 


Ashland Greenhouses 
ashlandgreenhouses.com 


Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-6327 
Creekside Gardens 
Redding, CA - (530) 229-0765 
Plant Oregon 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-3531 
Upcountry Gardens 
Shingletown, CA - (530) 4743240 


Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Attorneys serving Medford, Grants Pass, 
Klamath Falls, Bandon & Yreka 
(541) 772-9850 
Michael Brian 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-1334 
Attorney Jim Fisher 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-0909 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, McDaniel 
and Bodkin, LLP 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2156 
The Law Offices of James L. Pierce 
Mt Shasta, CA - (530)926-0745 
Law offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-6384 
David G. Terry, P.C. 
Roseburg, OR - (541)673-9892 


| MUSEUMS 


Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 
Douglas County Museum of History 
& Natural History 
www.co.douglas.or.us/museum 
(541) 957-7007 
Jacksonville Museum & 
Children’s Museum 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 773-6536 
Schneider Museum of Art 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6245 
Turtle Bay Exploration Park 
Redding, CA - www.turtlebay.org 


| REAL ESTATE, 


Ashland Homes Real Estate 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-0044 
CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6023 
Century 21 Best Realty, Coos Bay 
(800) 641-1653 
Anne Collins & Diana Crawford 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-0355 
Terence Davis, RE/MAX 5 Star 
Redding, CA - (530) 524-3123 
Hawks & Co. Realtors 
Roseburg, OR - (541)673-6499 
Sherry McManus, Coldwell Banker 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 884-1343 
Riverwalk Homes 
North Mountain Avenue, Ashland 


RECREATION 


Ashland Outdoor Store 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1202 
Ashland Street Bicycles 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3440 
The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1205 
Hellgate Excursions 
Crants Pass, OR - (800) 648-4874 
House of Ski & Board 
Mount Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2359 
McKenzie Outfitters 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-5145 
Mt Shasta Board & Ski Park 
wwwskipark.com - 800-SKI-SHASTA 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488-0581 
Sims Cycle & Fitness 
Medford, OR - www.simscycle.com 


Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2012 


RESTAURANTS 
Ashland Bean Scene 
Ashland, OR - www.ashlandbeanscene.com 
Aunty Pasta’s 
Ruch, OR - (541) 899-5566 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541) 4826414 
The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0295 
Brothers Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9671 
Café Maddalena 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2725 
Chocolat de Nannette 
Redding, CA - (530) 2414068 
Cornerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA (530) 235-4677 
Cozmic Pizza 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-0844 
Downtowne Coffee House 
Talent, OR 
Greenleaf Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2808 


Igo Inn 
Igo, California - (530) 396-2636 
Hi Giardino Cucina Italiana 
Ashland - (541) 488-0816 
India Palace 
Medford, OR - (541) 776-3508 
Kaleidoscope Pizzeria & Pub 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7787 
Ms, Lynn’s Tea 
Montague, CA (530) 459.3439 
Pilaf 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-7898 
Rene Joule Patisserie 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-6750 
Roger’s Zoo 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-2550 
The Scoop Homemade Ice Cream 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-4300 
Sengthongs 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-4770 
Sozo Coffee and Tea House 
1955 Union Street 
North Bend, OR 541-756-4634 
Summer Jo’s 
Grants Pass, OR - summerjo.com 
The Village Pantry Restaurants 
Eureka - Arcata - Fortuna - McKinleyville 
Walker Family Pizzeria 
Bella Vista, CA - (530) 549-4041 
Wild Goose Café & Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4103 


| RETIREMENT CENTERS | 


Anna Maria Creekside 
Medford, OR - (541) 774-1822 


Linus Oakes Retirement Center 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 677-4800 


Dungeiuir Art Walk 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-0963 


Ashland Springs Hotel 


ashlandspringshotel.com - (541) 488-1700 


Ashland’s Tudor House 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4428 
Coos Bay's The Mill Casino 
themillcasino.com - (800) 953-4800 
Lil’ Shasta Rose 
Mount Shasta, CA - (877) 938-9548 
Travel Essentials 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7383 


VETERINARIANS, 

7 
Lithia Springs Veterinary Care 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6636 


Bug a Boo Children’s Wear 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-4881 
Casual NV 
Redding, CA - (530) 247-0628 
Claudia’s Collection 
Coquille, OR - (541) 396-5744 
Directions 
Mt Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 
Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8080 
Elegant Sole 
Redding, CA - (530) 245-0231 
Footwise - The Birkenstock Store 
Eugene, OR - www-footwise.com 
Heart and Hands 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-3576 
Inti Imports 
Ashland, OR - www.yogaclothes.com 
Nimbus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3621 
Norris Shoes 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-2123 
The Shoe Goddess 
Redding, CA - (530) 243-SHOE 
Sunflower Lifestyles 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-1240 
Wearables & Jewelry 
Every Woman Should Have 
Palo Cedro, CA - (530) 547-3200 
The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9801DROPS 


WELLNESS / BEAUTY. / SPAS 


Divine Motion Yoga 


Dunsmuir, CA - www.divinemotionyoga.com 


Hair City 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4663 
Hot Spring Spa 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-9411 


Joy of Scents 
Anderson, CA - (530) 378-1866 


Waterstone Mineral Springs Spa 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0325 


WINERIES & BREWERIES 
Mad River Brewing Company 
Blue Lake, CA - (707) 668-4151 


Valley View Winery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-8468 
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Theater 


@ The Oregon Shakespeare Festival is current- 
ly performing: Shakespeare’s Richard III, 12th 
Nigh, and Love’s Labor Lost; Christopher 
Marlowe’s The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus, Napoli Milionaria! by Eduardo De 
Filippo; The Philanderer, a subversive comedy 
by G.B. Shaw; Room Service, a screwball hom- 
age to theater; August Wilson’s award-winning 
play Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom; and By the 
Waters of Babylon, written by Pulitzer prize- 
winner Robert Schenkkan especially for OSF 
actors. Performances at 1:30 & 8 pm, backstage 
tours at 10 am. Tuesday-Sunday. OSF Theaters 
are located on Pioneer Street in Ashland. (541) 
482-4331 www.osfashland.org. 


@ The Camelot Theater presents Judgment at 
Nuremberg by Abby Mann, thru June 12th. 
Ernst Janning, one of the most influential 
German legal minds of the pre-war era, and other 
influential Nazis face a military tribunal in the 
second wave of post-war trials at Nuremberg. 
Issues at the forefront of this trial reverberate 
through history and challenge humanity to this 
day. “Incisive, blistering, thought provoking.... 
Cries out powerfully to our own time in count- 
less ways.”—Chicago Sun Times. 8 pm 
Thurs-Sat; 2 pm Sun. $17 general/ $15 seniors 
and students. The Camelot Theater is at Talent 
Ave. & Main St, Talent. (541) 535-5250. 


@ The Theatre Program at RCC in Medford 
presents Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors from 
June 3rd-6th. After a lifetime of searching, two 
sets of shipwrecked twins from the same family 
land in Ephesus and spend the day confusing 
each for the other. The production features 24 
RCC actors and professional musician Peter 
Spring, who are bobbing and weaving as they 
belly-dance and brow beat one another with big 
bats and wet noodles. 8 pm and Sunday matinee 
at 2, Monday at 2:30. Donation: $4.00 (tickets 
available at the door, or to reserve, call 245- 
7520). At The Warehouse on Bartlett (corner of 
9th and Bartlett), Medford. (541) 245-7585. 


® Oregon Stage Works presents Nickle and 
Dimed thru June 19th. This is playwright Joan 
Holden’s adaptation of investigative reporter 
Barbara Ehrenreich’s best-seller about “not get- 
ting by in America.” When Ehrenreich went 
underground to find out whether she could sur- 
vive in today’s low-pay service jobs, she stum- 
bled into a stranger-than-fiction world that 
amazed her. 8 pm. Thurs-Sat, Sun at 2 pm. 
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Adults $17/students $10. OSW is located at 
185 A Street, Ashland. (541) 482-2334 www.ore- 
gonstageworks.org. 


© Medford Central Library presents 
Shakespeare Festival Conversations on June 
22nd, 7-8 pm. The play “Room Service” will be 
discussed in this Conversation. Conversations 
is a series of hour-long programs featuring an 
actor from OSF’s ensemble who will present a 
20-minute overview of one of the current sea- 
son’s plays. Then the program is open for ques- 
tions and comments. At the Medford Library, 
205 South Central Ave, Medford. (541) 774 
8679. 


@ The Hamazons present UFOs: Unidentified 
Foreign Objects, on June 25th, at 8 pm. This 
show celebrates the material girl inside every 


—~ wun. . FER eet 


The FireHouse Gallery presents Virginia 
Andrade's “Transformations” June 1st-25th. 


Send announcements of arts-related events 
to: Artscene, Jefferson Public Radlo. 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd.. Ashland, OR 97520 
or to paulchristensen@earthlink.net 


June 15 is the deadline 
for the August issue. 


For more information about arts events, 
listen to JPR’s Calendar of the Arts 


woman. Bring an object that you love, or an 
object that mystifies you, or something that 
needs to be seen to be believed, and the 
Hamazons will give it new life on stage. Part 
Tupperware party, part swap meet, part dump- 
ster dive, part glam and bling, never before (and 
never again) will you have the chance to see 
women use objects in such a variety of ways. 
Tickets available at: Heart and Hands in 
Ashland; Bad Ass Coffee in Medford; and 
Kitchen Company in Grants Pass. At the 
DanceSpace, 280 Hersey St., Ashland. (541) 
776-0643 www.hamazons.com. 


Music 


@ The American Cancer Society's Ashland 
Relay for Life presents a day of music at the 
SOU football stadium on June 4th, 10 a.m. to 
9:30 pm. Acts include: Peter Spring, Livia 
Genise, Dan Mish, Windsong and Kat del Rio, 
Michael “Hawkeye” Herman, Pap Keith Liddy 
and the Washington Street Gang, Montana 
Soul, Sharp Left, David Akash and Cornflower. 
Admission is free. 


® Artattack Theater presents Music in the 
Garden on June 11th, 12-8 pm. Live music from 
Mambo Rico, Gabriel and The Technicians and 
Portland’s Rustica. A silent auction with hun- 
dreds of items and free food from local restau- 
rants, beer, wine and a full bar. Hosted by Clear 
Channel’s Kiss 107 FM. Stay all day or come 
and go as you please. $30-40. Lithia Springs 
Resort and Gardens, Ashland (541) 482-6505 


@ Oregon Cabaret Theatre presents Tapestry: 
The Songs of Carole King from June 17th-Sept. 
Ath. As a young songwriter, Carole King filled 
the radio airwaves of the 1960’s and 1970’s 
with pop hits that helped define a generation. 
This show uses a singing-dancing ensemble and 
rocking band to lay out her most memorable 
hits: “One Fine Day,” “Hey Girl,” “It's Too 
Late,” “So Far Away,” “You've Got A Friend,” 
“Natural Woman,” and many more. Thurs-Mon 
at 8 pm, Sunday brunch matinees at 1 pm. 
Sun-Thurs: $21/23; Fri-Sat: $25/27. Ist and 
Hargadine Streets, Ashland. (541) 488-2902. 


@ The Britt Festival presents Violent Femmes / 
John Doe on June 10th, An Evening with Steve 
Winwood on June 11th, Bill Engvall / Jamie 
Kaler on June 18th, Al Green / Campbell 
Brothers on June 19th, Creedence Clearwater 
Revisited on June 23rd, Donovan / Tom Paxton 
on June 24th, Richard Thompson / Jane Siberry 
on June 25th, America / Al Stewart on June 
26th, and The Wallflowers on June 29th. 


The Jewelry Studio and Art Gallery presents Lisa 


D. Peterson and Barbara Mendelsohn with new 
paper mache’ work, Inspired by Students. 


Performances begin at 8 pm unless noted oth- 
erwise. The Britt Festivals Gardens and 
Amphitheater are located at the intersection of 
Fir and First Streets, Jacksonville. (800) 882- 
7488, (541) 773-6077 or www.brittfest.org. 


® Oregon State Parks and _ Recreation 
Department presents its 5th annual Father’s 
Day Festival, Barbecue, Blues & Microbrews on 
June 19th, 11-8 pm. Three blues bands 
Broadway Phil & the Shouters, Silas, The Main 
St Blues Band and over 15 different micro 
brews. Plenty of parking and seating available. 
No cover charge. Reservations suggested for 
froups over 6 persons. Wolf Creek Inn 100 
Front Street, Wolf Creek (541) 866-2474. 


© The Palo Alto Chamber Orchestra returns to 
the Elizabethan Stage of the Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival for a concert on June 
27th, 8:30 pm. The program includes the 
Serenade in C for Strings by Tchaikovsky, 
Honegger’s Concerto da camera for flute, oboe 
and string orchestra, and the Suites for Cello 
and String Orchestra by California composer 
Lou Harrison. Tickets are available at the OSF 
Box Office $12.00 and $8.00 (discounted price 
for JPR Listeners’ Guild Members, OSF 
Members, students and seniors). 


® The American Band College Directors’ Band 
presents its 17th annual Craterian Ginger 
Rogers Theater concert on June 26, 7:30 pm. 
Soloist for the performance is flutist Jim Walker 
who can be heard on over 300 motion picture 
soundtracks, including Titanic, Jurassic Park, 
Seven Years in Tibet, and Forrest Gump. Guest 
conductors are: Jan Van der Roost, Belgium; 
Ralph Hultgren, Australia; John Bourgeois, U.S. 
Marine Band Commander, ret. and Roxanne 
Haskill, U.S. Marine Bands, ret. $15 general 
admission / $7 children / $11 for seniors 62 
and older. Tickets available at the Craterian box 
office, Cripple Creek Music in Ashland or on 
line at www.bandworld.org. (541) 799-3000. 


Exhibits 
@ The Southern Oregon Printmaking 


Association presents Artwalk, June Ist, 5-8pm, 
featuring a wide variety of printmaking styles 


The Living Gallery features new oils by Jhenna Quinn Lewis. 


Ashland Artist Betty La Duke presents 
Dreaming Cows, thru June 25th at the Grants 
Pass Museum of Art. 


and techniques at our member show. Meet the 
local artists who work in our printmaking com- 
munity. Ask questions and learn about print- 
making. Donations accepted 130 ‘A’ Street, #1 
Ashland. 541-488-9466. 


® The Living Gallery features new oils by 
Jhenna Quinn Lewis. Artist reception on June 
3rd, 5-8pm. At 20 S. First Street, Ashland. (541) 
482-9795. www.thelivinggallery.com 


@ Ashland Artist Betty La Duke presents 
Dreaming Cows, thru June 25th. This is a series 
of drawings, giclee prints and original paintings 
inspired by Uganda and Rwanda Heifer 
International Tour. At Grants Pass Museum of 
Art, 229 SW “G” Street, Grants Pass. (541) 479- 
3290 or www.gpmuseum.com. 


@ The Schneider Museum of Art presents 
Northwest Matriarchs of Modernism: 12 Proto- 
feminists from Oregon and Washington, thru 
June 25. At Southern Oregon University, 
Ashland. $2 donation. (541) 552-6245. 


@ The 10th Annual AAUW Garden Tour pres- 
ents Ashland Town Gardens on June 5th. The 
self-guided tour is open from 1-5 pm. Six gar- 
dens will be featured, each providing ideas and 
surprises including: certified wildlife habitat, 
French intensive gardens, various water fea- 
tures, and garden objects. This annual Garden 
Tour raises funds for women’s scholarships to 
Southern Oregon University. $12 when pur- 
chased ahead; $15 day of Garden Tour; $5 for 
children under 12. Includes tour map, garden 
descriptions and refreshments Tickets available 
at Grange Co-op, 421 A Street, and Paddington 
Station, 125 E. Main Street in Ashland (541) 
488-0038. 


@ Ambus Art presents Jn the Park, life size 
ceramic figures by Janet Higgins, from June 
8th-July 3rd. A reception for the artist will be 
held June 12, 1-4 pm. Historic Orth Building, 
150 S. Oregon St., Jacksonville. (541) 899-4477 
www.ambusart.com. 


@ The FireHouse Gallery presents 
“Transformations,” June Ist-25th. A mixed 
media exhibit using scratched/rubbed surfaces 
that depict life’s passages. Artist Virginia 
Andrade will give a gallery talk on June 1, at 
3:30 pm. A First Friday Art Night reception on 
June 3, 6-9pm. Rogue Community College, 214 
SW Fourth Street, Grants Pass (541) 956-7339. 


@ The Wiseman Gallery presents RCC Student 
Art Exhibit, thru June 8th. This is an exhibit of 
work students have created during this year’s 
art courses. RCC Redwood Campus, 3345 
Redwood Hwy, Grants Pass. 

® The Jewelry Studio and Art Gallery presents 
Lisa D. Peterson and Barbara Mendelsohn with 
new paper mache’ work, Inspired by Students 
and new paintings and drawings. Meet the 
artists during the First Friday Art Walk at an 
opening reception on June 3, 5-8 pm. Located 
at the Jewelry Studio, 369 East Main, Ashland. 
(541) 488-1761. 


Festivals : 
® The Shining Stars presents its 4th annual 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Ihe Jerrerson 
Exchange 


with Jeff Golden 


A place where an interesting, insightful, 
diverse group of people meet to discuss 
the issues and events of our day. Whether 
it’s education, business, civic affairs or the 
arts, The Jefferson Exchange is a lively 
spot to share an idea, ask a question, add 
a measure of common sense or even air an 
occassional gripe. The Jefferson Exchange 
welcomes listener phone calls at 
552-6782 in the Medford/Ashland area 
and at 1-800-838-3760 elsewhere. Join 
Jeff Golden and an array of fascinating 
guests on The Jefferson Exchange - 
weekdays from 8am to 10am on JPR’s 
News & Information Service, AM1230 in 
Jackson County, AM930 in Josephine 
County, AM950 in Douglas County, 
AM1280 in Lane County, AM1490 in 
Yreka, AM620 in Mt. Shasta, AM1300 in 
Mendocino, and KNHM 91.5FM in 
Bayside/Eureka. For the guest schedule 
see our web site at www.jeffexchange.org. 


) Www jeffexchange org) 
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RECORDINGS 


Ed Hyde 
LIVING STEREO: 


Re-released by RCA (again) 


ln the early days of recorded classical 
music, one microphone was used to cap- 
ture the sound of the performance. The 
final signal (on tape by the late 1940s) was 
then fed to a cutting device which made a 
groove in a disc, and the monaural recording 
was the result. In the early 1950’s, RCA engi- 
neers began using two- and threechannel 
equipment to record. The classical pieces cap- 
tured in these sessions included works by 
many composers, among them Beethoven, 
Enesco, Tchaikovsky, Berlioz, Gershwin, 
Debussy, Sibelius, and Chopin. These works 
were performed by (still) renowned artists 
such as Jascha Heifetz, Arthur Rubenstein, 
Van Cliburn, Fritz Reiner (Chicago 
Symphony), Charles Munch (Boston 
Symphony)...the list goes on. The record- 
ing equipment was a proprietary 4” 30ips 
tape machine, and the microphone place 
ment was left/right, or left/center/right. 
These “experimental” recordings stayed in 
the can while development of consumer 
equipment proceeded apace. 

In 1958 the Western Electric Company 
released the Westrex stereo disc cutter, and 
the age of the stereo LP was born. 
Immediately, RCA began releasing these 
recordings as the Living Stereo series. 
Many of these are definitive; setting the 
performance standard by which each of 
these pieces has been measured. 

Since late 2004 RCA has released twen- 
ty Living Stereo discs in the Super Audio 
CD (SACD) format. These are hybrid SACD 
discs; they can be played on regular CD 
players (two-channel) as well as SACD 
machines. The hybrid designation simply 
means that the disc contains an additional 
layer of information. To hear the third 
channel requires an SACD player. 

These recordings have been reissued 
several times by RCA over the last 15 years, 
generally in different formats. Many of 
them were released in RCA’s Classic Vinyl 
LP series, in 2 channel CD format, JVC’s 


xrcd format, and now in SACD form. This 
recycling has some listeners grousing. As 
an incentive many of these discs have the 
content of two vinyl! LPs on each of them. 
They’re considered mid-priced, in the 
$10-14 range. 

What makes this latest Living Stereo 
series unique is the multi-channeling. The 
discrete three-channel versions of these per- 
formances have never been released in a 
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WHAT MAKES THIS LATEST LIVING 
STEREO SERIES UNIQUE IS THE 
MULTI-CHANNELING. THE DISCRETE 
THREE-CHANNEL VERSIONS OF THESE 
PERFORMANCES HAVE NEVER BEEN 
RELEASED IN A CONSUMER 
FORMAT BEFORE. 


consumer format before. They were origi- 
nally mixed down to two-channel compati- 
ble master tapes. In commenting on the 
three channel versions many reviewers have 
noted the smoothness of the audio and the 
improved soundstage definition compared 
to the two-channel editions of these classic 
recordings. To their credit, RCA has not 
added synthesized channels to fill up the 
SACD format (it is capable of 6 channels). 
When the originals were recorded in three- 
channel you get three. Where the master 
tape had two channels you get two channel 
playback. Maddeningly, RCA has mixed up 
the material so that each disc in this SACD 
series contains both two- and three channel 
material. It takes very careful listening and 
an SACD-compatible multi-channel disc 
player to appreciate the difference. But with 
proper equipment you will notice. 

For further information about which 
pieces and performances are available in 


this series I refer you to the following Web 
site: www.livingstereo-sacd.com/albums/ 
index.jsp 

By clicking on the link for each of the 
releases, a careful pre-purchase reading will 
tell you which performances are in three- or 
two-channel format. Remember, for those 
readers that don’t have a SACD playback 
machine, these discs still offer some of the 
finest (some would say purest) examples of 
stereo recording technology ever released, 
and will retain their multi-track flavor if you 
sometime obtain such playback equipment. 

RCA is still sending out new re-releases, 
so the twenty new discs are probably not 
yet the complete series. In the original 
recordings RCA was experimenting with 
recording and pushing the envelope. Many 
or these performers were at the peaks of 
their careers, some were near the ends of 
them. These recordings provide listening 
experiences that we would not possess 
without the foresight of the RCA staff. 
Their legacy is that today’s recordings are 
mostly done in 24 channel technology. We 
are in the midst of a format war in multi- 
channel playback. The adversaries are 
DVD-A and SACD. But that’s a subject for 
another column. iM] 


Join Colleen Pyke 

each Sunday 

afternoon when she 

talks with healers 

who are leaders in 

their field, whether 

it’s conventional medicine, psycho- 
therapy or complementary and 
alternative therapies. 


The Healing Arts 


Sundays at 5pm on the 
News & Information Service 


ARISCENE From p. 29 


Shining Stars Festival on June 4th- 5th, 10 
am-10 pm. An eclectic lineup of live music, chil- 
dren and family activities, food and artisan 
booths. Camping. Discounted admission with 
non-perishable food items to benefit local food 
efforts. $10/day or $5 with 5 cans of non-per- 
ishable food. At beautiful Lake Selma, Mallard 
Loop, Selma. (541) 592-2236. 


Theater 


® The Linkville Players present Noel Coward’s 
Blithe Spirit thru June 5th. This droll comedy 
about life and death in English society is full of 
wit, sophistication and unusual plot twists. 8 
pm. $11-7 ($1 off for students and seniors) The 
Linkville Playhouse, 201 Main Street, Klamath 
Falls. (541) 884-6782 


Music 


® UACT presents Godspell, June 3rd-June 
26th. Loosely based on the Gospel of Matthew. 
A cast of ten men and women tell of the forma- 
tion of a community of believers and act out 
parables from the gospel in Act I, then move 
through the final days of Jesus’ life and his res- 
urrection in Act Il. Fri & Sat at 8 pm, Sun at 2 
pm. $9. Tickets are available at Hanson Jewelers, 
While Away Books and the UACT Box office. At 
Betty Long Unruh Theatre, Harvard Blvd, 
Roseburg. (541) 673-2125 


® Music on the Half Shell Summer Concert 
Series, June 21st & 28th, 7 pm. At Stewart Park, 
off of Harvard Blvd on Stewart Parkway, 
Roseburg. 


Festivals 


® Umpqua Valley Arts Association presents the 
Umpqua Valley Summer Arts Festival on June 
24th-26th, 12-8 pm, 10-8 pm, 10-6 pm. This 
art festival features the works of 120 fine arti- 
sans and craftspeople. Childrens Art Garden, 
Heritage Village and live entertainment includ- 
ing: Michael Fowler Band, Paul Delay Band, 
Celiente’, Moonglow, Tobi’s Bank & Gary Beck 
Trio. Umpqua Valley Arts Center, 1624 W 
Harvard Blvd, Roseburg (541) 672-2532. 


NORTH STATE 


Music 


© Golden Old Time Music presents Golden Old 
Time Music Festival on June 3rd- 5th. Old time 
music festival featuring music during the day, 
dances at night, a quilt show, a mountain man 
camp, a civil war camp, workshops and more. 10 
am-11 pm, Fri & Sat, 10 am-5 pm Sun. 
$15-20/day & $45-50/weekend. At Siskiyou 
County Fairground, 1712 Fairlane, Yreka (530) 
842-1611. 


® The Palo Alto Chamber Orchestra will per- 
form a concert on the outdoor stage of the 
Dunsmuir Botanical Garden on June 25th, 6:30 
pm. The program includes Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade in C for Strings, Honegger’s 
Concerto da camera for flute, oboe and string 
orchestra, and the Suites for Cello and String 
Orchestra by California composer Lou Harrison. 
The park opens at 4 pm. An al fresco dinner will 
be served at 5 pm. For dinner and/or concert 
ticket information contact the Dunsmuir Parks 
and Recreation Dept. at (530)235-4740. 


® Riverfront Playhouse presents Bedroom 
Farce, by Alan Ayckbourn thru June. The 
Riverfront Playhouse is at 1620 East Cypress, 
Redding. (530) 225-4130 


Exhibits 


@® The City of Redding presents its Spring Art 
Exhibit thru June 17th. This showing of local 
artistry is an extension of the Art in Public 
Places program sponsored by the City of 
Redding. At Redding City Hall, 777 Cypress 
Avenue, Redding (530) 225-4104 


OREGON & REDWOOD COAST 


Music 


@ The Pistol River Concert Association pres- 
ents contemporary acoustic guitarist Chris 
Proctor on June 18th, 8 pm. The roots of 
Proctor’s style can be traced to folk, jazz, pop, 
and classical music, and, when all else fails, fans 
have categorized his playing as “baroque folk,” 
r “Instrumental Americana.” $15. At Pistol 
River Friendship Hall, Pistol River. (541) 247- 
2848. 


Exhibition 


© The Humboldt Arts Council presents its Art, 
Cheese and Wine Festival on June 3rd, 5-8 pm. 
Featuring artists from North Coast Open 
Studios, live music by Holbrook & Bear, and 
venders such as Loleta Cheese Factory, Cypress 
Grove Chevre, and North Coast Vintners. $20. 
At Morris Graves Museum of Art, 636 F St, 
Eureka (707) 442-0278 


@ The Humboldt Arts Council presents The 
Nature of Dreams: Morris Graves & The 
Wildlife of the Northwest, thru June 6th. Three 
never-before exhibited works by Morris Graves 
are juxtaposed with the Humboldt Arts 
Council’s The Great Blue Heron Yogi and The 
Great Rainbow Trout Yogi in Phenomenal 
Space, Mental Space, and the Space of 
Consciousness. This exhibition explores Graves’ 
interest in the varying states of consciousness 
through the wildlife of the Northwest. Morris 
Graves Museum of Art 636 F St. Eureka (707) 
442-0278. tM] 
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A member-supported organization 
www.sohs.org 


Jefferson Public Radio 
wishes to thank the 
Southern Oregon 
Historical Society 

for providing the photographs 
for the feature article, 

Taming the Siskiyou Pass 

written by Lance Pugh, 

in May 200S issue of the 
Jefferson Monthly. 


at 
Southern Oregon Historical Society #10576 
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Southern Oregon Historical Society #18653 
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Medford Fire Department 


Dawna Curler 


ne in 1890, Medford, Oregon, formed 
its first official fire department: 
“Protection Hose Company Number One.” 
Each man’s uniform cost $3.75 and includ- 
ed a traditional red, flannel shirt. Now at 
the time, the Medford Fire Department was 
still using horse teams to pull its firefight- 
ing rigs. The first two horses to join the 
force were named “Skinny” and “Rastus”; 
then came “Tom” and “Jerry.” But in 1912, 
the first motorized fire engines arrived on 
the scene, and let’s just say it was an adjust- 
ment for everyone involved. 

A fun but undocumented story circulat- 
ed around the firehouse for years and went 
something like this: 

The department’s horses were retired 
when it acquired a gasoline-powered “Pope- 
Hartford” pumper. A West Medford farmer 
bought one of the handsome steeds that 
had been trained to respond without hesi- 
tation to the fire bell. One day, the horse 
and farmer were plowing a field when the 
bell started clanging. 

Well, there was no stopping that horse 
as he headed on a dead run for the fire- 
house. Witnesses said he and the farmer 
plowed a furrow all the way to the railroad 
tracks that ran in front of the fire station. 

Today the horses may be gone, but at 
least their tales still live on. 


Source: “Red Flannel and Flame,” by Dawna Curler, 
Table Rock Sentinel, May/June 1989, pp.2-10. 


The Rock Point Bridge 


Dawna Curler 


At arched concrete bridge spans the 
ogue River a few miles west of Gold 
Hill, Oregon, at a place called Rock Point. 
For many years in the 1800s, the bridge 
straddling this stretch of river was a cov- 
ered wooden bridge. It was on a major 
stage route connecting northern Oregon 
settlements with those in California. Lytle 
White opened a hotel near the bridge to 
serve stagecoach passengers and for a few 
years, a little community thrived at Rock 


Point but eventually faded away. 

The twentieth century brought a new 
era and many changes. The land surround- 
ing Lytle’s stage stop was planted in 
orchards in 1907 and now supports grape 
vineyards; the stage stop itself is now a 
wine tasting room. The rutted dirt stage 
route was paved and incorporated into the 
Pacific Highway, which became Highway 99 
in the 1930s. The old covered bridge was 
replaced in 1920 by a concrete one, now 
picturesque and historic in its own right. 
Interstate 5 took a slightly different route 
from the old highway, so that now 
motorists only glance at the old bridge as 
they speed by. 

Today, the historic Rock Point Bridge 
receives only local traffic and the occasion- 
al history buff wandering the byways of 
Southern Oregon’s past. 

Source: “Then and Now: Spanning the 
years...Structural changes of the Rock Point Bridge” 


by Dawna Curler, Southern Oregon Heritage, Vol.1, 
No.3, Winter, 1995. 


Jefferson Public Radio and the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society have re-launched 
the popular As Jf Was radio series with 
SOHS historian Dawna Curler as the new 
chief writer and script coordinator. Ms. 
Curler has a M.A. in Museum Studies from 
SUNY Cooperstown and has worked for 
SOHS for the past twenty-two years. Her 
team of writers includes published authors, 
university students, and staff members of 
other historical societies in Southern 
Oregon and Northern California. JPR 
began airing episodes of As If Was II on 
March Ist, 2005. The series airs Monday 
through Friday on JPR’s Classics & News 
Service at 9:30am and 1:00pm. It also airs 
during The Jefferson Daily - 4:30pm on 
Classics & News and 5:30pm on Rhythm & 
News. 

As It Was II is a co-production of 
Jefferson Public Radio and the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society. To share stories 
or learn more about the series visit 
www.asitwas.org. 


SADLER. om p< 


would be as important as railroads and a 
city without an airport would get by-passed 
by commerce. Sweet was more astute about 

the future of air travel than he was 
about automobiles. 

In the 1920s, following a series of air- 
line bankruptcies, Congress created the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to regulate airline 
routes and rates. More communities were 
served by airlines under this system and 
the income from regulated routes gave con- 
fidence to financial institutions and 
investors that loaned airlines money to buy 
airplanes. 

Congress foolishly junked this time-test- 
ed system for mythical “market forces” 
when it supposedly “deregulated” the air- 
lines. It is clear in hindsight those “bargain 
fares” come at the price of dissipating 
stockholder assets and eroding employee 
wages. Not surprisingly, arbitrarily chang- 
ing the rules of the game has jeopardized 
the solvency of airlines that played by the 
old rules and enhanced newcomers who 
only have to play by the new rules. 

Of all American major commercial air- 
plane manufacturers, only Boeing is left 
standing. Despite last week’s news of new 
orders, Boeing stock dropped. In the air- 
plane manufacturing business the risk of 
developing any new design is many times 
the worth of the company. It is clear that 
investors have reason to worry many air- 
lines may not have the money to pay for 
new planes they order from Boeing without 
the government guarantee of airline rates 
and so many “old rule” airlines in bank- 
ruptcy. 

It won’t matter whether Airbus’ or 
Boeing’s vision of the airline industry’s 
future prevails. If investors lack faith in the 
airlines’ ability to pay for new airplanes 
there won’t be any private capital to 
finance new airplanes. 

If Boeing goes bankrupt it will be the 
consequences from congressionally inflict- 
ed “deregulation” — not competition from 
Airbus — that drives it under. 1M] 


Columnist Russell Sadler is living in a 
Eugene writer’s garret working on a 
short history of Oregon for tourists and 
newcomers. He can be reached at 
Russell@russellsadler.org. 
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COVERING GROUND 


This art is reprinted with permission from the author. Mari’s most recent book of whimsical but wise art 
and text is Unleashing Your Inner Dog: Your Best Friend’s Guide to Life (New World Library). Her art has 
previously appeared in over 30 books, and she has taught yoga and meditation for many years. 
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musicians play chamber music, mainly string 
quartets, with one another all year long. 

Pat: Do these players aspire to be pro- 
fessional musicians? 

Ben: Almost all of them will wind up in 
other careers, and I encourage them to do 
so. Music is a very difficult profession, and 
it's becoming more so. I think these kids 
are so well-rounded that they will find won- 
derful ways of making a living. But PACO 
will make sure that they always will keep 
music in their lives. 

PACO is also an ongoing community. 
We’re coming up on our 40th anniversary 
season and we’ve seen PACO members 
marry each other, and kids from these 
unions join the orchestra! 

Pat: Are there particular challenges and 
rewards working with younger musicians? 

Ben: I might be crazy, but I happen to 
enjoy teenagers very much. I have worked 
with professional adults and at the college 
level for many years, but I find that high 
school students have an excitement and an 
openness in their approach. It’s a joy to 
make music with these young musicians; 


they play at such a high level that we’re 
really making music. At the senior level 
we’re not talking so much about the notes, 
but about the music. And that’s all you can 
expect from any orchestra. 

Pat: You have performed all over the 
world in addition to Ashland. Are there 
some favorite concerts you do? 

Ben: I have to say that Ashland is a real 
highlight of every season. In fact, playing in 
the Elizabethan Theatre is one of the high- 
lights of my musical career. It’s absolutely 
gorgeous, and we play at twilight. There is 
this moment when the sun is down and the 
air becomes golden.... It’s just a magical 
place to make music. 


The Palo Alto Chamber Orchestra, 
under the direction of Benjamin Simon, 
will perform in the Elizabethan Theatre of 
the Oregon Shakespeare Festival in 
Ashland on Monday, June 27 at 8:30pm. 
Tickets are available at the Festival Box 
Office for $12.00 and $8.00 (discounted 
price for JPR Listeners’ Guild Members, 
OSF Members, students and seniors). 1 
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with Lars & The Nurse 


since 1993 


SATURDAYS 


INSURANCE 
@ 


Nightly at 7pm on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service 


Proudly sponsored by participating 
State Farm agents 
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Molly Tinsley 


a 

A folktale common to many African 
1 cultures celebrates a trickster mon- 
Jt key whose verbal dexterity allows 
him to get the better of a powerful lion. 
Centuries ago, this popular figure survived 
the passage across the Atlantic in the slave 
ships. In an alien land, under circumstances 
of horrible oppression, he wrestled with a 
strange tongue and in his own way, for his 
own purposes, mastered it. He became the 
model for an approach to discourse that 
revels in its margins—the territory of irony 
and innuendo, parody and paradox—where 
one talks around a subject, plays riffs on it, 
never directly stating a point 

African American tradition has coined a 
term for this dance of language—signifying. 
Signifying serves as a subtle weapon against 
the powerful, pragmatic lion of white domi- 
nance. And within black culture, the ability 
to signify—to contrive clever putdowns, to 
tell rambling stories, to argue and boast cre- 
atively, in other words to emulate that trick- 
ster monkey—earns status and respect. 

Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom, by August 
Wilson, currently onstage at the Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival, is as deeply rooted in 
signifying as it is in the blues. Granted the 
title spotlights one of the mothers of the 
blues tradition, and two rambunctious 
blues numbers are actually performed dur- 
ing the play. Yet Ma shows up late in Act 
One for the recording session the play cen- 
ters on, long after we’re hooked on a strug- 
gle for verbal dominance taking place 
among her four back-up musicians in the 
band room. And although Ma, as played by 
Greta Oglesby, is an irresistible force to 
contend with, a woman exuding entitle- 
ment, her stubborn fight for respect from 
the white record producers becomes a sim- 
ple sub-plot that punctuates the complex 
tensions in her group of hired men. 

Tim Bond’s engaging production makes 
perfect use of the intimate New Theatre, 
where William Bloodgood’s three-level set 
maps the politics at work. Highest up and 
most remote is the glassed-in booth where 


THEATER ann tue ARTS 


The Art of Signifying 


the white Sturdyvant (Bill Geisslinger) pre- 
sides, detached from everything but the 
business of making money. A flight of stairs 
leads down to the mid-level recording stu- 
dio, where Ma seems tenuously to rule, 
though whatever power she has to demand 
a Coca Cola, or a speaking role for her stut- 
tering nephew, is contingent on her allow- 
ing her own voice to be trapped and sold. 

On the bottom level, closest to us, the 
audience, the band room is as confined and 
crowded as the hold of a ship. It can barely 
contain the aging Cutler (Josiah Phillips), 
Toledo (Abdul Salaam el Razzac), and Slow 
Drag (Frederick Charles Canada) once the 
upstart trumpeter Levee (Kevin Kenerly) 
arrives, driven by musical aspirations, 
unruly hormones, and a childhood of terri- 
ble pain. Levee wants the freedom to 
improvise on his trumpet, to express his 
individuality. The others warn him to stick 
to the same notes they have always played. 

While these “jug-band” musicians 
accept their subjugation to Ma and 
Sturdyvant, they find compensatory release 
in word-play. From the minute Levee struts 
in wearing his new shoes, acting like a 
“king of the barnyard,” they’re all over him, 
insinuating, insulting, trying to cut him 
down a notch, get him to “fit in.” 
Interestingly, this young man itching to play 
his trumpet outside the box, can’t keep up 
with any speech that isn’t concrete and lit- 
eral: “I’m talking about what I can see,” 
Levee insists. But Toledo’s the star of 
abstraction and metaphor. His disquisitions 
lead Levee on a frustrating chase, “from the 
air to the skin to the door and now trains.” 

Toledo is an incarnation of the signify- 
ing trickster, master of indirection, implica- 
tion—appropriately, the one who keeps 
reminding the others of their African her- 
itage. The only one who can read, he also 
tries to understand the white man’s cul- 
ture, managing to accommodate and sub- 
vert it in the same breath. As played with 
uncanny finesse by el Razzac, he is an 
utterly fascinating character, 


If there is a weakness in this early, 
breakthrough play of Wilson’s, it might 
have to do, ironically, with the rich com- 
plexity of Toledo and his demotion in the 
end to a pawn in Levee’s story. Toledo nei- 
ther earns nor deserves his death; but 
Wilson’s game plan requires it. Levee, 
betrayed by the white man, turns against a 
black man to release his rage. It’s symboli- 
cally appropriate that Levee should destroy 
this spokesman for his own roots, but from 
Toledo’s point of view, Toledo is simply in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. 

A common complaint about Wilson’s 
work is that his characters tend to go on 
too long. But in Ma Rainey, this going on 
is part of the point. Upstairs in the record- 
ing studio, Ma and Sturdyvant do battle 
over who will contro! time. They negotiate 
fiercely over fifteen minutes. He wants the 
session to go “like clockwork.” After arriv- 
ing late, she threatens to take all day and 
half the night. It requires three excruciat- 
ing takes for her stammering nephew to get 
his part right. 

Downstairs, meanwhile, Toledo, Cutler, 
and Slow Drag give each other all the time 
in the world. They pull out a bottle of bour- 
bon, they share a reefer, then launch into 
their philosophizing, arguing, and story- 
telling. The verbal structure they build, 
with its riffs and solos, is as artful and cre- 
ative as the jazz Levee aspires to: it sup- 
ports the whole play. I can’t imagine remov- 
ing a single word. 1M) 


Molly Tinsley taught literature and creative 
writing at the Naval Academy for twenty 
years. Her latest book is a collection of sto- 
ries, Throwing Knives (Ohio State University 
Press). It was the recipient of the Oregon 
Book Award for fiction in 2001. 


Saturdays 10pm on Rhythm & News 


POETRY 


Kim Stafford 


The Secret 


After long delay, ignorant of what you guarded 
when it came volcanic to your mind, there to be 
hoarded smoldering until you found a way to tell it, 
your secret is out—your joy too tender to entrust 


to anyone, your pain too dangerous to reveal 


until you do. And there it is: a birth, with blood, 


to celebrate. 

But then the bowl in the heart, 
where such things first appear, has something 
new to hide, some fingerling creature silver 
in the dark, with jagged fins and tender wings 
that must be held, locked up, suppressed, fed 
crumbs as you fend off the world. Little one, 
must you leave me now? 


Thus we breathe our holy secrets one by one. 


A Prayer by the Tigris 


19 March 2003 


Let me be light from the morning star, 
the glimmer between worlds. 

I am what you cannot see—at midnight 
or noon. I am the child in war 

putting my candle in a paper boat 

at the call to prayer. My mother says 
when I die I will be a secret. 

Little boat, you are my sister 

I put light in. Go find me 

a place to be. Allah is great, 

you are small. Go tell them 

your brother is here. My mother, 

my father, we—we are a secret, 

we are a boat, we are a light. 

We are the star that sees you. 

What we lost will be you, 

my mother says. 


Kim Stafford, Director of the 
Northwest Writing Institute at 
Lewis & Clark College in 
Portland, read in the Rogue 
Valley in February and conduct- 
ed a workshop there in March. 
His most recent books are The 
Muses Among Us (University of 
Georgia Press, 2003), a book on 
writing; Early Morning 
(Graywolf Press, 2002), a memoir 
about his father; and A 
Thousand Friends of Rain: New 
and Selected Poems, 1976-1998 
(Carnegie-Melion University 
Press, 1999). His book of essays, 
Having Everything Right: 
Essays of Place (Confluence 
Press, 1986), which won a 
Western States Book Award, was 
recently selected as one of 100 
books from 1800-2000that 
“exemplify the best of Oregon’s 
rich literary heritage.” The100 
books are featured in a year-long 
exhibit at the Oregon State 
Library in Salem. “A Prayer by 
the Tigris” was printed as a lim- 
ited-edition broadside by lone 
goose press. 


Writers may submit original 
poetry for publication in the 
Jefferson Monthly. 

Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, 
and a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to: 


Patty and Vince Wixon, 
Jefferson Monthly poetry 
editors 

126 Church Street, 
Ashland, OR 97520. 


Please allow two to four weeks 
for reply. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


PROPERTY 


CONDOMINIUM LIVING on the Coast! Face 
Rock Village: upscale and distinctive; now 
unde construction. Phase I ready to move in 
early summer 2005. For 3-D renderings 
please visit our website: www.bandoncus- 
tomhomes.com or call 866-347-1876 (toll 
free). 


SERENE OCEANFRONT VACATION 
RENTAL - Two Bedroom (2Bath) Condo in 
Brookings. Well appointed home features 
southern exposure for inspirational views 
with a path to the pristine beach. Check us 
out @ www.vrbo.com/45819 530-918-9089. 


VACATION RENTAL ON LAKE!! Fishing, 
birding, canoeing, pontoon tours, relaxing. 
Furnished. Sleeps 8-10. Dock, canoe, paddle 
boats, large deck. Pine Cone Lodge, 27635 
Rocky Point Road, Klamath Falls (Rocky Pt.) 
541-356-2378. 


GREAT VIEWS, Charming oceanfront cot- 
tage, Crescent City. 2 Bedrooms, 1 bath. 


| 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: ( Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK OD Goods (for rent, 

for sale, wanted) 
D Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAME/BUSINESS 


AOORESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$20 
Number of issues: 


[ 
| 
! 
| 
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Fully furnished. Enjoy birding, whale watch- 
ing, fishing, kayaking, hiking. By day, week; 
accommodates 4 comfortably. $600/wk. Call 
(707)433-5477 or (707)464-3210. Email 
hawthorn@sonic.net 


STUDIO SPACE FOR RENT. Located in 
downtown Medford. Have your own classes 
for dance, yoga, exercise, etc. $15-$12/hour. 
Call 541-944-2941 or 541-773-5118. 


AMAZING RESTORATION. Five bedrooms, 
3.5 bath in historic district. Spacious guest 
suite above detached 2-car garage. Lovely 
.31 acre lot with gorgeous landscaping, 
organic garden and mountain views. 
$1,495,000. (#245016) Ask for Margo, 
Ashland Homes Real Estate, 541-482-0044. 


MTN. MEADOWS CONDOMINIUM - 
Incredible views of Mt. Ashland and the city 
from this south facing condo. Close to eleva- 
tor and indoor access to Dining Room. 
Indoor pool, clubhouse, restaurant, fitness 
center, library and more! $299,000. 
(#246448) Ask for Rich, Ashland Homes 
Real Estate, 541-482-0044. 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sell a 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
9,500 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in J] 
counties of Southern Oregon 
and Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$20 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For example, 
the deadline for the July issue is June 5th. 
Ads can be canceled according to the same 
deadline, but no ads will be refunded. Ads 
must be pre-paid and sent with the coupon 
below - sorry, no classified ads can be placed 
via telephone. Jefferson Public Radio 
reserves the right to approve all classified ad 
copy submitted for publication - personal 
ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, please 
fill out the classified ad order and mail it with 
your check or money order to: The Jefferson 
Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., 
Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be made 
payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


OLD EAST MEDFORD short (2-3 month) or 
long term rental. 1000 sq. ft. 2 bedrooms. 
Refrigerator, gas stove, microwave, dishwash- 
er, washer & dryer. Air conditioning, cable, 
& internet. Insulated oversize garage with 
automatic door. $900.00 541-773-9969. 


VACATION RENTAL ON THE WILD AND 
SCENIC ROGUE RIVER. One and two 
bedroom cabins on 160 private riverfront 
acres. Walking trails, wildlife watching, 
bank fishing, perfect peace and quiet. 
www.doubletree-ranch.com 541-476-0120. 


7TH MOUNTAIN CONDOs. Fireplace, on-site 
spa, pools, restaurants. Unobstructed Mt. 
Bachelor view. Close to downtown Bend gal- 
leries, dining, shops; High Desert Museum. 
Sleeps 4; fully furnished. Ski! Golf! Fish! 
Relax! 541-347-4171 or 541-347-9476 msg. 


MARIN, CA - 1 br private cottages in Olema. 
1/2 mile to Point Reyes Visitor Center. Fully 
furnished with queen beds, baths, kitch- 
enettes & yards. Small farm setting. Hiking, 
biking & nearby beaches. $140-$170. 
www.olemacottages.com Tel: 1-800-410-8373. 


CALLAWAY BOOK PROGRAM - Select a 
book from the program’s website. When 
your book arrives, you determine what to 
pay - no billing will follow and no request for 
payment. Visit www.CallawayMall.com for 
your book. 


NUTRITION WISDOM FOR WOMEN— 
Looking for someone with experience and 
compassion to help you make positive choic- 
es? Specializing in weight loss, eating disor- 
ders, chronic disease. Individual consults, 
classes. Christy Morrell, RD, nutritionist. 
(541)770-9120. 


MAYA ABDOMINAL MASSAGE - Learn Self- 
Care of the upper & lower abdomen. Helpful 
for painful menses, infertility & so much 
more! In Shasta County call Patience Harvey 
for appointments. 530-409-5727 


SUMMER ART WORKSHOPS in painting, 
pottery & sculpture. Three & four day 
workshops at Hummingbird in the 
Applegate Valley. Small classes, professional 
instructors, friendly supportive atmosphere. 
$245. Call 541-899-7045 or visit 
www.HummingbirdSouthernOregon.com 
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A Summer of Music at Redding’s Historic Cascade Theatre 


a) Charlie | Bruce Hornsby 
» | Musselwhite Band July 24 / 8pm 


June 28 / 8pm 


With 14 W.C. Handy awards to his credit and 6 Grammy 
nominations, Charlie Musselwhite is firmly entrenched 
in musical history. Like the great bluesmen before him, 
Musselwhite has added his own signature to the music, 
introducing jazz chord stylings, Cuban rhythms and 
contemporary, singer-songwriter lyrics into his vision of 
the blues. 


“With unabashed excellence, Charlie Musselwhite and 
his tight band set the standard for blues bands 
everywhere.” — Rolling Stone 


Don't miss the playful songwriting, rollicking piano 
playing and high- ~energy showmanship of multi- 
Grammy Award winner, Bruce Hornsby and his band 
in the small hall atmosphere of Redding’s Cascade 
Theatre. Bruce Hornsby has sold more than 10 million 
records worldwide drawing from a wide array of 
influences, including jazz, bluegrass, and classical music. 


One of music's most in-demand “side” men, Bruce 
Hornsby has played on more than 100 records with 
artists ranging from Bob Dylan, Robbie Robertson and 
the Grateful Dead to Don Henley, Bonnie Raitt and 
Willie Nelson. 
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